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SERGEANT MASON’S TRIAL. 


Mucu bitter invective has recently found expression through the press 
against the sentence imposed by court-martial upon Sergeant Mason, 
the soldier who attempted the life of Guiteau. It is characterized as 
“an outrageous, merciless, and brutal punishment,” and as “a heaping- 
up of vengeance rather than justice.” Boards of trade, aldermen, and 
State Legislatures have likewise signified their disapprobation, and a 
resolution has been introduced into the lower house of Congress in- 
structing the Judiciary Committee of that body to inquire into the 
legality of the proceedings had in the case. Meanwhile the great 
impulsive heart of the American people has been appealed to, and 
thousands of dollars and hundreds of thousands of names have been 
subscribed for the relief of the prisoner. Nor has the court which 
performed the military duty of administering the law in this case 
escaped the merciless darts of adverse criticism, as the following para- 
graph from an influential daily journal will evidence: 

“This trial by a court of military satraps, who took a fiendish 
pleasure in testifying to their contempt for the rights of a poor common 
soldier, was a disgrace to the whole army, from the effects of which in 
popular estimation it will not soon recover.” 

Thus do the predilections and prejudices of men build up spurious 
fame, and give prominence to questions which, in the ordinary ebb and 
flow of human affairs, would be little considered. 

Notwithstanding the indignant outburst with which the proceed- 
ings in this case have been challenged, a brief examination of our mili- 
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tary jurisprudential system will readily convince us that they were in 
all respects regular and valid, that they were sanctioned by authorita- 
tive interpretation and precedent, and that “justice, the chiefest matter 
contended for at this day in the Christian world,” has been adminis- 
tered “according to the law of the land.” 
I am aware that the opinion has been officially expressed by high 
legal authority that the crime of assault with intent to kill was not 
technically made out, owing to the existence of a substantial brick wall 
in the line of fire between the assailant and his intended victim. While 
the law which would support such a liberal interpretation might rightly 
claim title to that humanity towards prisoners for which Sir William 
Blackstone says our English laws are so justly famous, yet it must be 
conceded that it could not prove very effective in the repression of 
crime. Bishop says, “‘ Where the criminal result is not accomplished, 
simply because of obstructions in the way, or because of the want of 
the thing to be operated upon, when the impediment is of a nature to 
be unknown to the offender, who used what seemed to be appropriate 
means, the criminal attempt is committed.” An assault is generally 
defined as “an attempt or offer, with force and violence, to do a cor- 
poral hurt to another, . . . as presenting a gun at a person who .is 
within the distance to which the gun will carry, accompanied by such 
circumstances as denote at the time the intention, coupled with a pres- 
ent ability of using actual violence towards him.” This definition 
does not necessarily imply an unobstructed trajectory any more than it 
requires that the wind shall not be sufficient in direction and force to 
deflect the bullet in its flight. 

This question of the completeness of a criminal offense is well 
summed up in the following pertinent observation, extracted from an 
able paper’ on “The Jurisdictional Questions in Guiteau’s Case,” by 
Mr. Francis J. Lippitt : 

“Tn reason and common sense a criminal offense is complete when 
the act constituting it has been done, and the offender’s agency and will 
have been entirely exhausted.” 

Hence I am compelled, in view of the significant circumstances of 
this case, to disagree with the learned authority above referred to as to 
the character of this soldier’s crime, “certainly,” to borrow the graceful 
words of Lord Eldon, “with infinite diffidence, as I ought, recollecting 
that I am obliged to differ in opinion from those whose judgment no 
man can respect more than I do.” 

However, it is not my purpose to discuss this feature of the case, 
but more particularly to examine the exceptions taken to the jurisdic- 
tion and punitive powers exercised by military courts in time of peace. 
These exceptions may be briefly stated as follows: 

I. The jurisdiction of courts-martial is confined in time of peace to 
1 Published in the April number of the International Review. 
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military offenses, such as desertion, disobedience of orders, neglect of 
duty, ete. Hence the court exceeded its jurisdiction when it took cog- 
nizance of a civil offense, viz., “assault with intent to kill.” 

II. Conceding the question of jurisdiction (the sufficiency of the 
evidence not being disputed), the sentence was excessive, ‘‘ cruel, and 
unusual,” and therefore in violation of the VIIIth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

In considering these exceptions two questions at once present them- 
selves : 

1st. Has Congress power to confer jurisdiction over criminal offenses 
upon courts-martial? and if so, under what circumstances ? 

2d. If Congress has this power, has it exercised it? and if it has, 
what is the nature and extent of the jurisdiction so conferred ? 

In reply to the first question we may properly quote from Chan- 
cellor Kent :? . 

“Tt is not a question susceptible of doubt,” says that eminent legist, 
“that Congress may, under the Constitution, confer upon courts-martial 
in the army and navy the trial and punishment of crimes, capital and 
otherwise, for they are authorized ‘to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces ;’ and ‘cases arising in the 
land and naval forces’ are excepted from the provision that ‘no person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury.’” 

This opinion has been affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the case of Pryor N. Coleman vs. the State of Tennessee,* 
decided in the October term, 1878, Mr. Justice Field, who delivered 
the opinion of the court, said,— 

“We do not mean to intimate that it was not within the compe- 
tency of Congress to confer exclusive jurisdiction upon military courts 
over offenses committed by persons in the military service. As Con- 
gress is expressly authorized by the Constitution ‘to raise and support | 
armies’ and ‘to make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces,’ its control over the whole subject of the forma- 
tion, organization, and government of the national armies, including 
therein the punishment of offenses committed by persons in the military 
service, would seem to be plenary.” 

Congress has, then, the power to confer criminal jurisdiction upon 
military courts, subject only to the qualification that the offender must 
be a “ person in the military service” of the United ,States. 

We now come to the second question: Has Congress exercised this 
power ? 

Section 1342 of the Revised Statutes of the United States reads as 
follows : 


2 Kent’s Commentaries, 10th edition, vol. i. page 377, note, 
3 Coleman vs. Tennessee, 7 Otto, 513. 
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“The armies of the United States shall be governed by the follow- 


ing rules and articles : 
* * * * * * * * ok 


“ ARTICLE 58. In time of war, insurrection, or rebellion, larceny, 
robbery, burglary, arson, mayhem, manslaughter, murder, assault and 
battery with an intent to kill, wounding by shooting or stabbing with an 
intent to commit murder, rape, or assault and battery with an intent to 
commit rape, shall be punishable by the sentence of a general court- 
martial when committed by persons in the military service of the 
United States, and the punishment in any such case shall not be less 
than the punishment provided for the like offense by the laws of the 
State, Territory, or District in which such offense may have been 


committed.” 
* * * * * * * * * 


“ ARTICLE 62. All crimes not capital, and all disorders and neg- 
lects which officers and soldiers may be guilty of, to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline, though not mentioned in the fore- 
going Articles of War, are to be taken cognizance of by a general or 
a regimental, garrison or field-officers’ court-martial, according to the 
nature and degree of the offense, and punished at the discretion of such 


court.” 
* * * * * * * * * 


“ ARTICLE 97. No person in the military service shall, under the 
sentence of a court-martial; be punished by confinement in a peniten- 
tiary unless the offense of which he may be convicted would, by some 
statute of the United States, or by some statute of the State, Terri- 
tory, or District in which such offenses may be committed, or by the 
common law, as the same exists in such State, Territory, or District, 
subject such conviction to such punishment.” 

The following remarks of the Judge-Advocate-General indicate the 
accepted interpretation of these articles : 

“This article (the 58th), in specifically making murder, man- 
slaughter, larceny, and other crimes cognizable by courts-martial ‘in 
time of war, rebellion,’ etc., has in effect excluded these crimes from 
the jurisdiction of military courts in time of peace, except, indeed, 
where committed under such circumstances as directly to prejudice 
military order and discipline, where (if not capital) they may be made 
the subject of charges and trial under Article 62.”* 

Again, “The term ‘ to the prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline’ qualifies . . . the word ‘crimes,’ as well as the words ‘ disorders 
and neglects.’ Thus, the crime of larceny is held chargeable under this 
article when it clearly and directly affects the order and discipline of 
the military service. . . . And so of any other crime (not capital) the 
commission of which has directly prejudiced military discipline.” ® 

4 Digest of Judge-Advocate-Generals’ Opinions, edition of 1880, page 27, 

5 Ibid., page 42. 
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In his recent review of Sergeant Mason’s case, Judge-Advocate- 
General Swaim says,— 

“Tt will be observed that the jurisdiction conferred by this article 
(the 62d) is separate and distinct from that conferred by the 58th 
Article for the punishment of the crimes and offenses therein specified. 
By the latter article an assault with intent to kill, when committed by 
persons in the military service in time of war, insurrection, or rebel- 
lion, may be punished by general court-martial regardless of the fact 
whether the commission of the offense was prejudicial to the good 
order and military discipline of the service, the article being based on 
the assumption that by the vicissitudes of war the ordinary courts of 
the land are liable to be obstructed, and, lest offenders go unpunished, 
a court-martial is directed to assume jurisdiction. 

“Tn time of peace, however, a court-martial can only assume juris- 
diction of the crime of assault with intent to kill when committed ‘to 
the prejudice of good order and military discipline.’” It will be seen 
that this article, although reproachfully styled in the English service 
“the Devil’s Article,”® is, nevertheless, quite indispensable to the well- 
being of the military service, for without some such provision crimes 
committed “in the land forces” might escape punishment altogether, or 
receive at best very inadequate sentence, where the civil anthorities are 
remiss or unwilling to proceed against the offender, or where popular 
clamor or a disaffected people unduly influence a jury. 

From the language of Article 97 it is also obvious that “the offense 
of which a person in the military service may be convicted” by a court- 
martial may be one known to the common law, or to the criminal code 
of the State, etc., in which it is committed. Such conviction, therefore, 
contemplates the exercise by such courts of criminal jurisdiction. It 
yet remains to ascertain the nature and extent of this jurisdiction. 

It is well understood that a man does not by the act of enlistment 
or acceptance of a commission thereby relieve himself of his obliga- 
tions as a citizen. This dual status is forcibly enunciated by an emi- 
nent English authority’ on military law, as follows: “Soldiers are 
equally with all other classes of citizens bound to the same strict ob- 
servance of the laws of the country and the fulfillment of their social 
duties, and are alike amenable to the civil and criminal courts of the 
country for all offenses against those laws and breach of those duties.” 
Paragraph 6 of the Army Regulations declares that “respect for the 
civil authorities is the duty of all citizens, and especially of those in the 
military service ;” and again (Paragraph 7), “As the objects of the 
military service are of national interest, it is very desirable that kindly 
relations exist between soldiers and other citizens.” Hence it is ap- 
parent that the soldier is subject to two jurisdictions: Ist, the civil, or 


6 Clode’s Military and Martial Law, page 31. 
7 Alexander Fraser Tytler, Essay on Military Law, etc. 
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that of the State, District, or Territory wherein he may be stationed or 
on duty for the time being; and, 2d, the military, or that of courts-mar- 
tial. And this fact being recognized, we pass at once to the conélusion 
that by one and the same act he may offend both of these jurisdictions, 
and so be twice arraigned and tried,—not for the same offense, indeed, 
but for a double offense involved in the same act. Thus, in the case of 
Assistant Surgeon Steiner, Attorney-General Cushing held® that “the 
acquittal or conviction of an officer by the civil authorities of the offense 
against the general law does not discharge him from responsibility for 
the military offense involved in the same facts ;” and in the case of Cap- 
tain Howe it was observed by the same authority, “ An officer may be 
tried by court-martial for the military relation of an act after having 
been tried by the civil authorities for the civil relations of the same 
act.”® The Judge-Advocate-General, referring to this subject, says,” 
“The reverse is also law, viz., that the civil court may legally take cog- 
nizance of the criminal offense involved, without regard to the fact that 
the party has been subjected to a trial and conviction by court-martial 
for his breach of military law or discipline.” And again,” “Where 
the trial for the military offense has preceded, he cannot plead autre- 
fois acquit or convict to an indictment for the civil crime committed in 
and by the same act.” These remarks apply with equal force to all 
soldiers, regardless of their rank or condition. The instances are nu- 
merous. In 1868, Lieutenant McGee was charged with and convicted 
of “conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline” 
for the killing of a soldier, for which, as “ manslaughter,” he had pre- 
viously been acquitted by the State court. In 1879 a similar case 
arose, where the accused was acquitted by both courts.” 

Let us now examine the definition of military law and of the tri- 
bunals by which it is administered. 

Military law, to which the citizen becomes subject upon his entry 
into the military service, is defined to be “that part of the law of the 
land relating to the government of the military forces, and having for 
its object military discipline.” '* From this definition it is obvious that 
any act of a person subject to military jurisdiction which injuriously 
affects the government of the military forces or which is prejudicial to 
military discipline is obnoxious to this law. We also see more clearly 
the necessity of the 62d Article, without which the “object” of mili- 


8 VI. Opinions of the Attorneys-General, 413. 

® Ibid., 506. 

10 Digest of Judge-Advocate-Generals’ Opinions, Winthrop’s edition, p. 215. 

1 Thid., page 84. 

12 See General Court-Martial Orders, No, 20, Headquarters of the Army, 1869. 
Digest of Judge-Advocate-Generals’ Opinions, edition of 1880, p. 215. 

18 See General Court-Martial Orders, No. 37, Headquarters Department of 
Texas, 1880. 

14 Tves’s Military Law, p. 16. 
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tary law could not be attained. Indeed, we may say that it is con- 
ceived in a spirit of equity, for as equity suffers no wrong without a 
remedy, so this article will not permit a failure of justice because of 
the nondescript or indefinable character of an offense. 

Courts-martial are the organs by which military law is administered. 
Greenleaf says," “ A court-martial is a court of limited and special 
jurisdiction ; it is called into existence by force of express statute law 
for a special purpose and to perform a particular duty ; and when the 
object of its creation is accomplished it ceases to exist.” 

Jurisdiction may be considered under the following heads : 

Ist. Civil and criminal. 

2d. Original and appellate. 

3d. Exclusive and concurrent. 

Courts-martial are tribunals with the sole power of trying criminal 
cases." They have no authority to adjudge damages for personal in- 
juries or private wrongs.” In all cases save one (an appeal from 
an inferior to a general court )* their jurisdiction is original. With 
reference to the third classification it is evident that over purely mili 
tary offenses, as desertion, for example, the jurisdiction of military 
courts is at all times exclusive. Such offenses, being unknown to the 
common law or criminal codes, could not be taken cognizance of by 
civil courts. This has been recognized for centuries. In the time of 
James II., there being no statutory provision for the punishment of 
military offenses committed in a time of tranquillity, the king, observes 
Lord Macaulay,” “had one plain choice before him: to let his army 
dissolve itself or to induce the judges to pronounce that the law was 
what every barrister in the Temple knew that it was not... . It 
was indeed necessary to go very low down in the legal profession before 
men could be found willing to render such services as were now re- 
quired.” A number of incorruptiblé judges were dismissed from office 
and their places filled by shameless parasites, who were beneath “even 
the miserable dignity of corruption.” 

“When these changes had been made,” continues the historian, 
several deserters were brought to trial. They were convicted in the 
face of the letter and of the spirit of the law. Some received sentence 
of death at the bar of the King’s Bench, and some at the Old Bailey. 
They were hanged in sight of the regiments to which they had belonged.” 
This audacious proceeding by which King James sought to make mili- 
tary offenses justiciable by civil courts was not the least of the many 
tyrannical acts which hastened the ruin of that headstrong prince. 


18 Greenleaf’s Evidence, vol. iii. 3 470. 
16 Tves’s Military Law, p. 37. 

1 Digest of Judge-Advocate-Generals’ Opinions, Winthrop’s edition, p. 207. 
18 See 80th Article of War. 

19 History of England, chap. viii. 
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Judge Story, in his chapter on “ Impeachments,”™ refers to this subject 
as follows: “ The reason for excepting [from impeachment] military and 
naval officers is that they are subject to trial and punishment according to 
a peculiar military code,—the laws, rules, and usages of war. The very 
nature and efficiency of military duties and discipline require this sum- 
mary and exclusive jurisdiction ; and the promptitude of its operations 
is not only better suited to the notions of military men, but they deem 
their honor and their reputation more safe in the hands of their brother- 
officers than in any merely civil tribunal. Indeed, in military and 
naval affairs, it is quite clear that the Senate could scarcely possess com- 
petent knowledge or experience to decide upon the acts of military men ; 
so much are these acts to be governed by mere usage and custom, by 
military discipline and military discretion, that the Constitution has 
wisely committed the whole trust to the decision of courts-martial.”’ 

But we have seen that under the provisions of the 58th Article of 
War courts-martial may take cognizance, under certain circumstances, 
of crimes not military, and under the 62d Article of offenses not ex- 
clusively so. What is the nature of the jurisdiction thus conferred? 
With reference to the 58th Article it was formerly maintained, and 
with much show of reason, that it was exclusive;” but this theory is 
no longer tenable, it having been held by the highest judicial authority 
to be not exclusive, but concurrent merely with that of the civil tri- 
bunals.” 

The peculiar military quality of a crime which makes it chargeable 
under the 62d Article may be a delicate matter to determine,” and 
unless it clearly appears to have been prejudicial to good order and 
discipline the court is bound to acquit. But where the offense is 
characterized by both civil and military qualifications we have seen 
that the military court may investigate not only its military but also 
its civil relations, and in case of conviction it may adjudge an infamous 
punishment under the provisions of the 97th Article of War. In these 
cases of double amenability it has been observed that “ while, in view 
of the subordination of the military to the civil power, the civil juris- 
diction is entitled to the preference, yet in general that jurisdiction 
which is first fully attached is ordinarily properly allowed to have the 
precedence in its exercise over the other. From Attorney-General 
Cushing’s opinion in Steiner’s and Howe’s cases we conclude that if 
the jurisdiction of the civil court has attached, and the offender is duly 


20 Story on the Constitution, chap. xi. 

See Digest of Judge-Advocate-Generals’ Opinions, edition of 1868, p. 211. 

22 Coleman vs. Tennessee, 7 Otto, 518; also Digest of Judge-Advocate-Generals’ 
Opinions, edition of 1880, p. 27. 

*3 See remarks of reviewing authority, General Court-Martial, Order 37, De- 
partment of Texas, 1880. 

*4 See Ex-parte McRoberts, 16 Iowa, 606; VI. Opinions of Attorneys-General, 
423; Digest of Judge-Advocate-Generals’ Opinions, edition of 1880, p. 215. 
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tried by this court for the crime, the military court, upon a proper pre- 
sentation of this fact, must confine its proceedings, findings, and sen- 
tence to the military relations of the act. If, on the other hand, the 
party is arraigned in the first instance before the military court, its 
jurisdiction and punitive power extend to all aspects of the case. This 
trial, pursued to a verdict, would of course be a bar to any criminal 
proceeding for this act in any other court, for no person is to be put in 
jeopardy twice for the same offense. 

It appears, then, that with reference to a crime chargeable under 
the 62d Article of War the jurisdiction of the civil and military courts 
is concurrent.” ’ 

The question of jurisdiction being disposed of, and the charge 
being established by the evidence to the satisfaction of the court, it 
only remains to award sentence; and this brings us to the second ex- 
ception taken, viz., that the sentence in Sergeant Mason’s case was 
excessive, cruel, and unusual. 

The punishments prescribed by the Articles of War are either 
mandatory or discretionary. Referring to the 62d Article we observe 
that its sanction belongs to the latter class. Now it is a settled prin- 
ciple that “ where an offense exists to which no specific punishment is 
affixed by statute, fine and imprisonment is the punishment.” It is 
also apparent that the punishment for two offenses, when imposed by 
the same court, should not be less for that reason than the sum: of the 
punishments would properly be were they imposed by different courts. 
Finally, it has been held by the Supreme Court of the United States 
that the provisions of the Vth, VIth, and VIIIth Amendments to the 
Constitution, relating to criminal proceedings, apply only to civil 
courts;” they do not therefore govern courts-martial.* Hence a party 
who is properly arraigned before a military tribunal is not entitled as 
of right to the assistance of counsel, nor is the personal attendance of 
witnesses guaranteed.” Neither can he be admitted to bail, nor is the 
limit of his punishment affected by the prohibition of the VIIIth 
Amendment. 

“Crimes are more effectually prevented,” says Sir William Black- 
stone, “by the certainty than by the severity of punishment.” While 

%5 But contra, see the case of Lieutenant McGee (General Court-Martial, Order 
20, Headquarters of the Army, 1869), who was acquitted by the civil court of man- 
slaughter, but subsequently convicted by general court-martial of the same crime, 
and sentenced to five years in the Louisiana penitentiary. 

*6 Kent’s Commentaries, 10th edition, vol. i. p. 378. 

27 United States Supreme Court Reports, Barron vs. Mayor of Baltimore, 7 
Peters, 248; Ex-parte Watkins, ibid., 572; 1 Bish. Crim. Law, 3 725; Digest of 
Judge-Advocate-Generals’ Opinions, edition of 1880, page 448. 

% Digest of Judge-Advocate-Generals’ Opinions, page 448. 

% The attendance or deposition of witnesses is secured, however, by paragraph 
889, Army Regulations, 1881, section 1202 of the United States Revised Statutes, 
and by the 91st Article of War. 
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this is doubtless true with reference to the civil, it cannot be applied 
with equal force to the military state. This profound writer, although 
a great master of civil jurisprudence, certainly cannot be quoted as 
authority on military law, concerning which he shared with Sir Mat- 
thew Hale a strange misapprehension, and which, indeed, he declares 
to be “in truth and reality no law” at all. Military offenses must be 
followed by punishment both inevitable and severe. Thus we some- 
times see officers, notwithstanding honorable scars and a gallant record, 
deprived of their commissions and left in most embarrassing and pain- 
ful circumstances for offenses which civilians would regard as quite 
venial. (I suspect that this is the secret of that remarkable leniency 
which Congress so frequently exercises in restoring dismissed officers 
to the service.) This severity of punishment is an essential element 
of the military code, which code Lord Mansfield said “the wisdom of 
ages had formed,” and it is approved by the experience of all military 
organizations. It is a well-recognized fact that “the repression of 
crime by corrective discipline depends mainly on the punishment op- 
erating widely as an example. This object will be promoted by carrying 
into effect a system of discipline known to be of a severe and stringent 
character, such as will make men prudently resolve to keep clear of it 
if they can.*" In the case of the deserters hanged in the time of James 
IL., the restraining influence of example was carefully brought to bear 
upon the army. “Care was taken,” remarks Lord Macaulay, “that 
the executions should be announced in the London Gazette, which very 
seldom noticed such events.” 

Notwithstanding the wide range of discretion which courts-martial 
may exercise in awarding sentence, it is by no means liable to abuse. 
“The military law, while it authorizes every measure for the neces- 
sary punishment of offenders, is most strictly watchful to obviate every 
possible means of oppression and to guard the administration of justice 
from every taint of malice or of private resentment.”* The jurisdic- 
tion, functions, and procedure of military courts are clearly defined, 
and their punitive powers must be exercised within just limits. “If 
in its proceedings or sentence,” says Greenleaf, “a court-martial tran- 
scends the limit of its jurisdiction, the members of the court, and the 
officer who executes its sentence, are trespassers, and as such are answerable 
to the party injured, in damages, in the courts.” * 

Let us now more particularly examine the case under consideration. 
When Sergeant Mason enlisted in the military service he took the fol- 
lowing oath: “... And I do also solemnly swear that I will bear 


50 Kent’s Commentaries, 10th edition, vol. i. p. 377. 
51 Tves’s Military Law, p. 159. 

® History of England, chap. viii. 

38 Tytler’s Essay on Military Law. 

54 Greenleaf’s Evidence, vol. iii. 3 470. 
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true faith and allegiance to the United States of America, and that I 
will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies or 
opposers whomsoever ; and that I will observe and obey the orders of 
the President of the United States, and the orders of the officers ap- 
pointed over me, according to the Rules and Articles of War.” At 
the time he committed the offense for which he was tried, he had 
served many years in the army, and was therefore familiar with the 
requirements of military discipline and the usages and customs of the 
military service. Recognizing his capacity, fitness, and intelligence, 
and reposing confidence in his fidelity, patriotism, and valor, his com- 
manding officer had successively promoted him from the grade of a 
private soldier to the rank of corporal, sergeant, and first sergeant. 
While holding this last-named responsible and honorable position he 
was placed on duty as guard over a prisoner. This prisoner was held 
by the authority of the same sovereign power which he had sworn to 
faithfully serve. What were his duties with reference to that prisoner? 
He could not misapprehend them. He was to keep vigilant watch 
and ward, resist to his utmost every attempt to escape or rescue, and to 
repel at the point of the bayonet every indication of lawless violence. 
We say that he was to resist to his utmost, and when applied to a sen- 
try this language has a peculiar significance. A sheriff or jailer resists 
until his own life is in imminent peril and further resistance would be 
useless. Not so with the sentinel. His duty is plain, his orders ex- 
plicit, and his obedience must be implicit. And when the hour of 
trial comes he must fight, and, if need be, die at his post. He must 
say to the mob, “ The law has committed this jail to my keeping ; if 
you cross its threshold, you must do so over my dead body!” If his 
resolution and courage prevail, the consciousness of duty performed 
and the respect and admiration of his comrades are his reward. This 
unwavering fidelity to trusts is a soldierly virtue, attaining its most per- 
fect development in the profession of arms, and it has (hitherto) always 
been fostered by the commendation of mankind. Hence any breach 
of faith by a soldier is justly regarded as a most flagrant crime. 

“ Some years ago the public journals of London recorded the meri- 
torious behavior of a private sentry upon the occasion of a riotous mob 
assembled at the entrance of Downing Street with the intention of at- 
tacking the government offices in that quarter of the town. This man, 
standing alone, presented his musket and threatened to fire upon the 
crowd if the slightest attempt were made to approach the particular 
office for the defense of which he was placed on duty, and succeeded by 
the terror thus created, though at great risk of consequences to himself, 
in keeping the rioters at bay until a larger force arrived to assist him. 
The soldier’s conduct was publicly much approved. . . . The Duke 
of Wellington, as constable of the tower, testified his marked appro- 
bation of this man’s conduct by promoting him at once to a wardership 
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at that fortress.” But what if the sentry falters in his duty? what 
if he abandons his post,—if he prove recreant and dastard? Worst 
of all, what if he joins the rabble, and encourages them to deeds of 
violence by smiting the prisoner with his own perfidious hand? The 
law, whose confidence he has betrayed, puts forth her hand for his chas- 
tisement and dishonor, and from the voice of civilization comes the 
well-merited taunt,— 


‘¢ Was this your discipline and faith engaged ;— 
Your military obedience ?”’ 


For the vile goblin whose fatal hand filled a world with mourning I 
speak no words of grace. His iniquitous career is ended, and soon, in 
outer darkness, he will be expiating the deep damnation of his infamy. 
But no degree of abhorrence for him or his odious crime, no consid- 
eration of the exalted station of his victim, can be pleaded in extenu- 
ation of this reckless soldier’s attempt to anticipate the gallows. “A 
thousandfold more important than the life of any citizen, whatever his 
station and importance, is the maintenance of reverence for law and its 
processes, which are the safeguards of liberty and the bulwarks of 
civilization.” * 

And how pitiable is the plea of prejudice! To attribute obliquity 
of purpose to a court-martial because it imposes a severe sentence is to 
utterly misapprehend the fact that it is not competent for any court 
by its own authority to dispense with the rigor of positive law or cus- 
tom, however strongly the particular circumstances of a case may plead 
for such dispensation ;* it is to fail to comprehend that stern insensi- 
bility to personal considerations which characterizes all military pro- 
ceedings, and is the pre-eminent distinction of military courts; that 
insensibility which is peculiar to the profession of arms, and which, as 
Lord Macaulay declares, “ is the effect of a sense of duty.”* And this 
sense, this devotion to duty, which should have held Sergeant Mason 
to his post as with hooks of steel, is the very foundation and substruc- 
ture of “the imperishable form and fabric of professional reputation.” 

If the people would have their children inspired with patriotic 
pride in their country, respecting her authority, complying with her 
laws, and acquiescing in her measures, which, Washington declares,” 
“are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty,” they 
cannot consistently or safely condone the wanton recklessness or perfidy 
of her soldiers. 

These monstrous petitions to the President imploring the pardon of 


35 Wilhelm’s Military Dictionary and Gazetteer. 
%6 Harper’s Weekly, April 8, 1882. 

31 Tytler’s Essay on Military Law. 

38 History of England, chap. vii. 

59 Farewell Address. 
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this convict discover an alarming lack of reverence for the law, or a 
deplorable misconception of its purposes. Military law is at times 
rigorous, it is true, from the very necessity of the case, but it is never 
cruel or vindictive. It is but a branch of the criminal law of the land, 
of which it has been well said, “ Its humanity feels and regrets every 
pain it causes, every hour of restraint it imposes, and more deeply still, 
every life it forfeits. But it uses evil as the means of preventing 
greater evil. It seeks to deter from crime by the example of punish- 
ment. This is its true and only true main object.” ” 

These lachrymose philanthropists who are commiserating the con- 
dition of “the poor common soldier” should not assume the rdéle of 
spokesman unadvisedly. The American soldier, as has been said of 
his British brother, “is bound by the military code, solely to the ob- 
servance of the peculiar duties of his profession; a code which is 
simple in itself, reasonable in its enactments, easy in all its obligations ; 
level to the meanest understanding, and more effectually promulgated 
and better known than any of the ordinary statutory laws of the realm. 
He complains not himself of the hardship of his lot; he honors his 
own vocation, and justly accounts it deserving of the honor and re- 
spect of others. But with much reason he complains of those who 
studiously labor to degrade his condition, by that officious regret, which, 
while it seems to spring from a desire for the melioration of the mili- 
tary state, tends, by its effects on the minds of the weak and ignorant, 
to dissolve the fundamental and necessary obligations by which alone 
it can subsist.” “ 

A. C. SHARPE, 
First Lieutenant U.S.A. 
April 10, 1882. 


4 Daniel Webster’s address to the jury on the trial of J. F. Knapp. 
“1 Tvtler’s Essay on Military Law. 
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BLOCKADE-RUNNING. 


As the war between the States expanded into giganti¢ proportions, it 
became manifest that great as was the ingenuity and industry unex- 
pectedly developed by the people of the South, they were nevertheless 
totally inadequate to supply the increased military demands. The 
pressure on the government at Richmond occasioned deep anxiety and 
uneasiness that could not be concealed. 

At this important crisis the public-spirited mercantile firm of 
Frazier, Trenholm & Co., of Charleston, South Carolina, promptly 
came to the rescue. They possessed a number of swift steamers, which 
were employed in running the blockade for commercial purposes. In- 
fluenced by patriotic zeal, these vessels were immediately employed in 
introducing supplies for the support and equipment of the armies of the 
Confederacy. ‘This relief was most efficient; nor was there at this 
period of the war any material difficulty experienced in departing from 
or entering the harbor of Charleston, the Federal government not 
having succeeded in inaugurating the stringent blo¢kade established at 
a subsequent period. Following the prologue of Sumter, the blood- 
stained curtain rose upon the battle-field of Manassas, startling the 
audience of the world with the sanguinary performance of a tragedy 
that apparently threatened the disintegration of a colossal power. Nor 
was this amazed audience, though individually passive, affected only by 
its sympathy with the combatants of the arena. In England alone the 
interests of millions were jeopardized by the war. From Virginia to 
Texas every port was being blockaded by the Federal navy. The North 
was determined to dethrone “ King Cotton,” and nullify his ability to 
aid the Confederacy with credit abroad for the purchase of materials of 
war. “This important Southern staple was bread to millions of Eng- 
lishmen, who beheld with consternation its confinement to America. 
Prices were advancing, work falling off, and wages declining. The 
murmurs of the poor heralded the season of distress, that precursor of 
hunger and cold, with those attending diseases that are born of priva- 
tion.” 

In the Confederacy cotton abounded; few could purchase with 
prospects of exportation. Here it sold for three pence the pound, and 
brought in England from two shillings and three pence to two shillings 
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and eight pence,—realizing a gross profit of about fifty-eight or sixty 
cents. A steamer with the average capacity of eight hundred bales 
often netted on the round trip about four hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. These fabulous profits, coupled with the increasing demand, 
excited not only the cupidity, but characteristic enterprise, of British 
merchants. In less than eight months after the inception of hostilities 
and closing of Confederate ports, the ship-yards of England and Scot- 
land were actively engaged in the construction of suitable steamers for 
blockade-running. Ina brief time the harbors of Bermuda and Nassau 
swarmed with sky-colored vessels, eagerly seeking pilots and adventur- 
ous seamen to assist in transporting desirable cargoes into Dixie. Thus 
as an institution blockade-running was established. 

In the hands of foreigners it proved in some respects injurious. 
The in cargoes were usually paid for with Confederate currency, and 
by the blockaders changed into gold at enormous discount, thereby pro- 
ducing a perceptible depreciation in the status of our money. Many 
adventurous speculators made fortunes, while others, again, came to 
grief. Notwithstanding the difficulties and extreme hazards attending 
these ventures, cotton, with its magnetic power, attracted constant sup- 
plies for the war, and enabled our armies to maintain a bold and oft 
successful opposition to the splendidly-equipped men of the North. 

The adroit evasion of the blockade greatly irritated the Federals, 
and determined their government, by extraordinary accessions to their 
navy, to annihilate the whole system. In addition, their minister to 
the Court of St. James was instructed to protest against the many 
facilities afforded the South both in Great Britain and its colonies. The 
transhipment of goods at Bermuda and Nassau direct to steamers bound 
for the Confederacy became a particular cause of complaint, and “ was 
considered as an act of encouragement to a domestic rebellion, with 
decided manifestations of discourtesy to a friendly power.” 

Lord John Russell failed to view the case through the diplomatic 
representations of Mr. Adams, consequently the facilities accorded to 
blockade-runners were not withdrawn, but continued in operation until 
the fall of the curtain. 

In consequence of my knowledge of the Southern coast, I was 
ordered to command one of the steamers offered to the government by 
Frazier, Trenholm & Co. She was reported to be unusually fast, and 
could stow to advantage about seven hundred bales of cotton. With 
the cargo on board we departed from Wilmington, and before sunset 
anchored off the village of Smithville. Twilight afforded an excellent 
opportunity to reconnoitre the enemy. They were numerous, and as- 
sumed their stations with an air of vigilance that seemed to announce 
the channel as hermetically sealed for the night. The prospects afforded 
no joyful anticipations of a pleasant exit. 

As it was necessary to bide the movements of the moon, her slug- 
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gishness in retiring for the night was regarded with considerable impa- 
tience. At last her royal majesty, over the margin of the western 
horizon, tips us a knowing wink and disappears. We improve the 
hint, and get under way. In silence Caswell is passed, and a dim 
glimpse of Fort Campbell affords a farewell view of Dixie, as thie 
steamer’s head is turned seaward through the channel. The swelling 
greetings of the Atlantic billows announce that the bar is passed ; over 
the cresting waves the good craft swiftly dashes, as if impatient -to 
promptly face her trials of the night. Through the settled darkness 
all eyes on board are peering, eagerly straining to catch a view of the 
dreaded sentinels who sternly guard the tabooed channel. Nothing 
white is exposed to view ; every light is extinguished, save those that 
are hooded in the binnacle and engine-room. No sound disturbs the 
solemn silence of the moment but the dismal moaning of the northeast 
wind and unwelcome, but unavoidable, dashing of our paddles. 

Night-glasses scan the bleared horizon for a time in vain ; suddenly 
an officer with bated breath announces several steamers. Eagerly point- 
ing, he reports two at anchor and others slowly cruising. Instantly 
out of the gloom and spoondrift emerges the sombre phantom form 
of the blockading fleet. The moment of trial is at hand ; firmness and 
decision are essential for the emergency. Dashing between the two at 
anchor, we pass so near as to excite astonishment at our non-discovery ; 
but this resulted from the color of our hull, which, under certain stages 
of the atmosphere, blended so perfectly with the haze as to render the 
steamer nearly invisible. 

How keenly the grim hulls of the enemy are watched! how taut, 
like harp-strings, every nerve is strung, anxiously vibrating with each 
pulsation of the throbbing heart! We emerge to windward from 
between the two at anchor. 

“ Captain,” whispered the pilot, “according to my chop logic them 
chaps aren’t going to squint us this blessed night.” 

Ere a response could be uttered a broadspread flash of intense light 
blazed from the flag’s drummond, for in passing to windward the noise 
of our paddles betrayed the proximity of a blockade-runner. “ Full 
speed !” I shouted to the engineer. Instantly the increased revolutions 
responded to the order. Then came the roar of heavy guns, the howl 
of shot, and scream of bursting shells. Around, above, and through 
the severed rigging the iron demons howled, as if pandemonium had 
discharged its infernal spirits into the air. 

Under the influence of a terrible shock the steamer quivers with 
aspen vibrations. An explosion follows; she is struck ! 

“ What is the damage?” I ask. 

“ A shell, sir, has knocked overboard several bales of cotton and 
wounded two of the crew,” was the response of the boatswain. 

By the sheen of the drummond-lights the sea is so clearly illumi- 
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nated as to exhibit the perils of our position, and show the grouping 
around us of the fleet, as their batteries belched forth a hail-storm of 
angry missiles, threatening instant annihilation. 

In the turmoil of excitement a frightened passenger, contrary to 
orders, invaded the bridge. Wringing his hands in agony, he implored 
me to surrender and save his life and the lives of all on board. Much 
provoked, I directed one of our quartermasters stationed near me to take 
the lubber below. Without ceremony he seized the unhappy individual, 
and as he hurried him to the cabin, menacingly exclaimed, “ Shut up 
your fly-trap, or by the powers of Moll Kelly I’ll hould ye up asa 
target for the divarsion of them Yankee gunners.” 

As perils multiplied, our Mazeppa speed increased and gradually 
withdrew us from the circle of danger. At last we distance the party. 
Spontaneously the crew give three hearty cheers as a relief to their pent- 
up anxiety, and every one began to breathe more naturally. 

This was my tenth episode in running the blockade; not always a 
hazard, but more frequent than seldom. During the night we were 
subjected to occasional trials of speed, to avoid suspicious strangers 
whose characters could not be determined. In fact, nothing in the 
shape of a steamer was to be trusted, as we entertained the belief that 
Confederates were Ishmaelites upon the broad ocean,—the recipients of 
no man’s courtesy. 

Day dawned upon one of ocean’s most beautiful mornings ; the soft 
blue sky circled the bluer horizon, and over the broad expanse a pro- 
found calm settled upon the sleeping waters. It seemed difficult to 
realize that such serenity was ever tortured into the most wild and ter- 
rific commotion by the rude storms and hurricanes that often held high 
revelry, where now not a ruffled wave appeared or a gentle ripple 
bleared the mirrored surface. Solitary and alone we pursued our 
voyage, flattered with the hope that it would terminate without inter- 
ruption. At four in the afternoon we were aroused from this felicitous 
reverie by the familiar cry from the mast-head of “Sail ho!” 

“Can you make her out?” was the official interrogatory. 

“Yes, sir; a large steamer, heading for us.” 

Our course was immediately changed ; so was that of the stranger. 
When she was reported we were engaged in overhauling the engines 
and cleaning fires. Of course our speed under these circumstances was 
inconsiderable, and the steamer neared us without difficulty. Annoy- 
ingly soon the old flag was recognized,—in former days a welcome 
banner,—and the chase commenced. Night approaches in a royal 
blazonry of gold and crimson, the sun sinks below the horizon, leaving 
a brief twilight to light up the scene of contest. Some derangement 
of our engines depletes our speed, and the unpleasant knowledge causes 
the thermometer of hope to fall below zero, Perplexed and annoyed, 
I debated the expediency of —— the vessel by throwing overboard 
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a portion of her cargo. Fortunately a happy thought came to my mind. 
Promptly acting upon the mental suggestion, I sent for the chief engi- 
neer, and inquired if he had a quantity of coal-dust convenient. “I 
have, sir,” was the response. 

“ Be ready in fifty minutes to feed with it, and have at hand clean 
fuel that will notsmoke. The order will be given in due season.” 

In the darkness of night a chasing vessel is guided by the smoke of 
the fleeing craft. This fact was familiar from experience, and at the 
proper moment I availed myself of the acquired knowledge. The 
enemy held his own, though at times we thought he gained upon us. 
At length I directed the engineer to give a liberal application of coal- 
dust, and instantly dense volumes of sooty vapor rolled out of the 
funnels and traveled on the bosom of the northeast wind to the south- 
ward and westward. By the aid of good glasses we were charmed to 
observe that the bait had been swallowed, as the Federal steadily pur- 
sued our bank of smoke. When this became obvious, clean coal was 
applied that emitted no tell-tale evidence of our position. The course 
was changed to the northward and eastward, and the enemy left to 
capture the Confederate’s shadow. This successful ruse excited much 
hilarity and considerable laughter over what was considered “a cute 
trick.” 

At sunrise, entering the friendly port of Nassau, we were warmly 
greeted by many friends,—by none more vociferously than the sons of 
Africa. The cargo was promptly landed, and the return freight re- 
ceived on board. 

We are ready to depart; friends bid us farewell with lugubrious 
indulgence of fears for our safety, as the hazards of blockade-running 
had recently increased in consequence of the accumulated force and 
vigilance of the enemy. Discarding all gloomy prognostications, at 
dusk we left the harbor. Before break of day Abaco light was sighted, 
a place of especial interest to Federal cruisers as the turning-point for 
blockade-runners. At the first blush of day we were startled by the 
close proximity of three American men-of-war. Not the least obei- 
sance made they, but with shot and shell paid the early compliments of 
the morning. 

The splintering spars and damaged bulwarks warned us of the 
urgent necessity for traveling, particularly as nine hundred barrels of 
gunpowder constituted a portion of our cargo. A chance shell ex- 
ploding in the hold would have consigned steamer and all hands to 
tophet. We were in capital running condition, and soon passed out of 
range. ‘Tenaciously our pursuers held on to the chase, though it was | 
evident that the fleet Confederate experienced no difficulty in giving 
them the go by. In the zenith of our enjoyment of a refreshing sense 
of relief, the old cry of “Sail ho!” came from aloft. The lookout an- 
nounced two steamers ahead and standing for us. A system of zigzag 
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running became necessary to elude the persistent enemy. Our speed 
soon accomplished this object. In about three hours the Federals 
faded under the horizon, and our proper course for the Cape Fear was 
resumed. ‘Those who needed repose retired for the indulgence. My 
relaxation from official cares was of brief duration, as a gruff voice 
called out,— 

“Captain, a burning vessel is reported from aloft, sir.” 

Repairing on deck, by the aid of a spy-glass I could distinctly see, 
some four miles ahead, a vessel enveloped in smoke. Though not our- 
selves the subjects of charity, nevertheless we were human, and as sea- 
men cherished the liveliest sympathy for the unfortunate who came 
to sorrow on God’s watery highway. Regardless of personal interest, 
your true Jack Tar scorns the role of Pharisee, and prides himself 
upon the Samaritan proclivities that fail not to succor the sufferer by 
the wayside. , 

Increasing our speed, we quickly ran quite near to the burning 
vessel. She proved to be a Spanish bark, with ensign at half-mast. 
Out of her fore hatch arose a dense smoke. Abaft were clustered a panic- 
stricken group of passengers and crew. Among them several ladies 
were observed. An ineffectual effort had been made to hoist out the 
long-boat, which was still suspended by the yard and stay-tackles. 

Sending an officer aloft to keep a sharp lookout that we might not 
be surprised by the enemy while engaged in succoring the unfortunate, 
the chief mate was dispatched in the cutter to render such assistance 
as his professional intelligence might suggest. He found the few pas- 
sengers, among whom were four ladies, much calmer than the officers 
and crew ; the latter, in place of endeavoring to extinguish the fire, 
which had broken out in the forecastle apartment, were confusedly 
hauling upon the stay-tackle in a vain effort to launch the long-boat. 
Our mate, with his boat’s crew, passed the jabbering panic-stricken 
Spaniards, and proceeded at once to the forecastle, which he instantly 
deluged with water, and, to the astonishment of all hands, speedily 
subdued the trifling conflagration, which proved to have resulted from 
the burning of a quantity of lamp rags that had probably been set on 
fire by one of the crew who carelessly emptied his pipe when about to 
repair on deck. The quantity of old duds that lay scattered about 
Jack’s luxuriously furnished apartment supplied abundant materials for 
raising a dense smoke, but the rough construction of the vessel in this 
locality fortunately offered nothing inflammable, and the great sensa- 
_ tion, under the influence of a cool head, soon subsided into a farce. 

The mate, who was much of a wag, enjoyed the general perturba- 
tion of the passengers, particularly on ascertaining that three of the 
ladies hailed from Marblehead, and were returning from a visit made 
to an uncle who owned a WELL-STOCKED sugar plantation near Sagna 
Le Grande, in Cuba. A Spanish vessel bound to Halifax had been 
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selected to convey them to a British port convenient for transportation 
to New York or Boston, without the risk of being captured by Con- 
federate: “ buccaneers,” who, according to Cuban rumors, “swarmed 
over the ocean, and were decidedly anthropophagous in their proclivi- 
ties.” 

A hail from the steamer caused our mate to make his adieus, but 
not before announcing himself as one of the awful Southern slave- 
holders they had in conversation anathematized. They would not be- 
lieve that so kind and polite a gentleman could possibly be a wicked 
“rebel.” ““ But I am, ladies, and also a slave-owner, as is your uncle, 
—farewell.” Instead of manifesting anger at the retort they laughed 
heartily, and waved their handkerchiefs in kind adieu, utterly unsus- 
picious of having received kindness and courtesy from a blockade- 
runner. We made the best of speed on our way to Wilmington. 

The following day—our last at sea—proved undisturbed and pleas- 
ant. At sunset the bar bore west-northwest seventy miles distant. It 
would be high water at half-past eleven, the proper time for crossing. 
Sixty miles I determined to dash off at full speed, and then run slowly 
for meeting and disentangling ourselves from the fleet. 

None but the experienced can appreciate the difficulties that per- 
plexed the navigator in running for Southern harbors during the war. 
The-usual facilities rendered by light-houses and beacons had ceased to 
exist, having been dispensed with by the Confederate government as 
dangerous abettors of contemplated mischief by the blockaders. 

Success in making the destined harbors depended upon exact navi- 
gation, a knowledge of the coast, its soundings and currents, a fearless 
approach, and banishment of the subtle society of John Barleycorn. 
Non-experts too often came to grief, as the many hulks on the Carolina 
coast most sadly attest. 

Under a pressure of steam we rushed ahead, annihilating space, 
and melting with exciting fancy hours into minutes. Our celerity 
shortens the distance, leaving only ten miles between us and the bar. 
With guiding lead, slowly and carefully we feel our way. 

“Captain,” observed the sedulous chief officer, as he strove to peer 
through the hazy atmosphere, “it seems to me from our soundings that 
we should be very near the blockaders. Don’t you think so?” 

“T do,” was my response. “ Hist! there goes a bell,—one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven,—half-past eleven,—a decidedly good calcu- 
lation, and it is high water on the bar. By Jove! there are two directly 
ahead of us, and I think both are at anchor. Doubtless others are | 
cruising around these indicators of the channel.” 

I ordered the helm put hard a-starboard, directing the wheelsman 
to run between the two blockaders, as it was too late to sheer clear of 
either. Through a bank of clouds huge grim objects grew distinctly 
into view, and necessity forced me to run the gauntlet, trusting against 
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hope that our transit would not arouse their vigilance. They were 
alert weasels, for a sparkling, hissing sound was instantly followed by 
the fiery train of a rocket, succeeded by the dreaded calcium light, with 
a radiance so brilliant, though brief, as to illuminate distinctly an area 
of miles. 

“ Heave to, or I’ll sink you!” shouted a gruff, imperious voice, so 
near that we could fancy his speaking-trumpet projected over the 
steamer. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” was the prompt response, and to the horror of all 
on board I gave the order in a loud tone, “ Stop the engine!” 

Then was heard the boatswain’s whistle, the calling away of cutters, 
and the tramping of boat’s crews. Our impetus had caused the steamer 
to nearly emerge from between the Federals. 

“ Back your engine, sir, and stand by to receive my boats!” said the 
same stern voice. Affirmatively acknowledging the command, I whis- 
pered loud enough for the engineer to hear me,— 

“ Full speed ahead, sir, and open wide your throttle-valve.” 

The movements of the paddles for a moment deceived the Federal 
commander into the belief that we were really backing, but speedily 
comprehending the manceuvre, with very fierce execrations he gave the 
order to fire. Drummond-lights were burned, doubtless to aid the 
artillerists, but so radiated the mist as to raise our hull above the line 
of vision, causing the destructive missiles to play hob with the sparse 
rigging, instead of shattering our hull, and probably exploding the 
nine hundred barrels of gunpowder with which General Johnston 
afterwards fought the battle of Shiloh. It certainly was a miraculous 
escape for both blockader and blockade-runner. 

We paused not recklessly, but at the rate of sixteen knots absolutely 
flew out of unhealthy company, who discourteously followed us with 
exploding shells, and for some time kept up such a fusillade as to im- 
press us with the belief that the blockaders had inaugurated a “ Kil- 
kenny cat muddle,” and were polishing off each other, a supposition I 
subsequently learned was partially correct. 

The breakers warned us of danger, and the smooth water indicated 
the channel, through which we passed in safety, and at one o’clock in 
the morning we anchored off the venerable village of Smithville. Then 
came the mental and physical reaction, producing a feeling of great 
prostration, relieved by the delightful realization of having passed 
through the figry ordeal in safety and freedom. 


‘““Tf after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow ’till they have wakened death ; 
And let laboring barks climb hills of seas 
Olympus high! and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A SWEDISH SOLDIER. 


A GLANCE at the map of Europe will show the small extent of 
Sweden. This diminutive kingdom covers but an area of about 
170,000 square miles,—its length being some 900 miles, and its breadth 
from 150 to 200 miles,—lying along the eastern part of the peninsula 
of Scandinavia. It is bounded by mountain and ocean. Its popu- 
lation in 1870 was over 4,000,000. Stockholm, the capital, has, per- 
haps, 150,000 inhabitants. The climate of that country is harsh but 
healthful. Snow hides the soil for nearly nine months of the year, 
and, save during the short-lived, temperate summer, the air is “ frosty 
but kindly” with the weather of the frigid zone. At night, in most 
seasons, the heavens are brightly lighted up by broad belts and spires 
of rainbow hues—the northern aurora. Such, in brief, is ‘the land 
of Charles, the Conqueror. 

In the year 1680, Charles XI., son of still another Charles of 
Sweden, wedded Ulrica Eleonora, the fair daughter of Frederick III. 
of Denmark. To this union was born, June 27, 1682, the famous 
Charles XII. Happily, all the astrological portents and juxtaposi- 
tions, so indispensable to after-fortune in those good old days of 
comfortable superstition, were favorable. The child was well formed 
and healthy, and his little head was suitable to sustain a crown. Of 
this infant’s babyhood nothing is brought down by the biographer. 
Of his boyhood, the tradition is preserved in Swedish annals that he 
took somewhat kindly and willingly to books and learning, and that, 
in the absence of primers, a style of literature of later development, 
Puffendorff’s “ History of Europe,” a most weighty emanation, was 
his chief and favorite study. The lad, too, was very fond of physical 
action. At the early age of seven, it is stated, he could easily be- 
straddle a spirited steed, and even retain his seat in the saddle under 
direst difficulties. He was successfully inoculated with the German 
tongue, speaking it fluently ever after. It is likewise said that his 
childish sense of honor and ambition was so acute that the bare mention 
of the word “glory” would at once render him tractable at moments 
when the “old Adam” was largely in the ascendant. Finally, this 
extreme love of distinction led to an illustrious, if strikingly eccentric, 
military career. 
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In common with the youth of a more recent period, Charles im- 
bibed a strange distaste for Latin, but upon being told that his mother’s 
father, the then late king of Denmark, thoroughly understood that 
language, he made up his mind not to be outdone by his own grand- 
father, and expeditiously acquired and habitually spoke it. French, 
however, he stubbornly refused to learn, despite the ferule. One day, 
while occupied in translating “ Rufus Quintus Curtius,” the prince 
was respectfully requested by his tutor to give him his opinion of 
Alexander of Macedon. “TI think,” said Charles, “that I should wish 
to be just such a man.” 

“But,” humbly suggested his teacher, “he only lived to be two- 
and-thirty.” 

“Ts not that enough,” answered Charles, “ when one has conquered 
empires ?” 

The old king his father, upon this brilliant saying of the pert 
little prig being duly reported to him, remarked sententiously,— 

“This son of mine will certainly excel the great Gustavus Vasa ;” 
as high a compliment as a Swedish father could well pay to a son. 
When Charles, grown to be a tough little wight by this time, was 
eleven years old, the good queen, his Danish mother, died of a brutal 
beating at the savage hands of her royal husband, in return for the 
impertinence of her charitable intercession in behalf of a suppliant 
subject, a tragedy which forcibly recalls the similar Shakspearean 
episode between Othello and Desdemona on account of Cassio, the 
lieutenant. 

“ Madame,” replied the Swedish king to the importunity of his 
queen, “‘we took you to bring us children, not to trouble us with your 
advice ;” an unanswerable argument which was shortly followed by 
violence and the poor lady’s sudden decease. One is glad to read that 
four years afterwards the wicked old murderer went to his grave like- 
wise, in the thirty-seventh year of his harsh reign, singly signalized by 
a bad life. 

Charles, the younger, was now fifteen years old, and well grown 
and manly of person. His disposition was naturally retiring and 
studious, he having given early evidences of possessing profound 
powers of consecutive thought. His amiable father had left by will 
Charles’s grandmother, the dowager of Charles X., guardian of the 
juvenile heir to the throne of Sweden and regent of the kingdom 
during her supposed pliant grandson’s minority. This excellent lady 
having attained advanced years and become a little infirm of body and 
nervous of mind, grew apprehensive that her lusty young ward and 
grandson might take it into his meditative head to supplant her. 
Accordingly she adopted the shrewd policy of encouraging him to give 
his time and attention to the sports of the field, especially the pastime 
of hunting wild boars with a pointed lance (pig-sticking), an amuse- 
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ment at which the lad became an adept, greatly enjoying his own 
excellence therein, to the delight of his grandmother. So violent and 
dangerous an exercise served, however, to bring about the very climax 
and catastrophe which the short-sighted old lady*dowager so deeply 
feared would befall and so ardently aimed to avert. It chanced that a 
certain shrewd courtier at Stockholm, and who proved, indeed, a sort 
of Polonius to our young Hamlet, was one Count Piper, the honorable 
chief councillor of the kingdom. At a military review held within a 
year or so of the old king’s demise, this subtle and sagacious person 
observing that Charles was wrapped in a brown study, keenly hit upon 
the cause; so he insinuatingly inquired why his young master sat so 
silent. 

“T am thinking,” replied Charles, as from his horse he watched 
the regiments of bronzed grenadiers file over the grand square of 
Stockholm,—“ I am thinking how much better suited to command 
these fine fellows am I than a toothless, tottering old woman.” 

“T wonder,” stealthily whispered the wily courtier, “that you 
never thought of that before.” 

This flash touched off the train already laid. A conspiracy was 
set on foot. Count Piper at once proposed to Count Sparré (a brave 
but designing man) that he should embark with him in an enterprise 
in the interests of the prince; and Sparré eagerly engaged in the per- 
ilous project. 

The five constitutional advisers of the regency were likewise 
manipulated into the plot, glad enough of the chance to curry favor 
with the coming king. The conspirators, without Charles’s knowledge, 
and not permitting the grass to grow under their fleet feet, boldly 
marched in a body into the presence of the surprised dowager-regent 
and demanded her instant abdication in behalf of her ward. The 
poor old soul had no option but to assent. The states-general were 
convened, the soldiery appealed to, the citizens successfully calmed 
down ; and the whole nation, tired of so inglorious a reign, were urged 
to depose the queen-regent, old Charles X.’s widow, and willingly, 
unanimously, and promptly did as they were asked, declaring the crown 
of Sweden descended upon Charles XII., who magnanimously mounted 
his rightful throne, December 24, 1697, at the precocious age of fif- 
teen. Probably, history never witnessed a more radical or bloodless 
revolution in government where the result proved so immediate and 
important. 

Sweden again rejoiced in the sway of a male monarch, and Charles 
entered Stockholm upon a fiery sorrel steed, shod with massive silver 
shoes and nails of gold. When the archbishop of Upsal advanced to 
crown the boy-king, Charles seized the crown from his venerable hand, 
and, Napoleon-like, crowned himself amid the wild huzzas of the popu- 
lace, wildly pleased with his pluck. Count Piper was continued in the 
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chief councillorship, and Count Sparré, the customary cats’-paw of con- 
spiracy, was contemptuously thrust aside by his jealous rival, and soon 
forgotten by the king himself. The Swedish people little thought that 
in the boar-hunting book-worm at the head of their nation they pos- 
sessed a military hero able (and willing) to humble some of the grandest 
and proudest potentates of Europe in the dust. Denmark, Poland 
(then an independent power), and Russia, the lusty young empire of 
the north, were hungry for war with Sweden and her new monarch, 
little dreaming with whom they would have to deal in diplomacy, or 
do battle in the field, and largely presuming upon Charles’s extreme 
youth and the relative weakness of his resources. They had already 
forgotten, too, the past lessons of Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The feebleness of a foe is a wondrous encouragement to an 
enemy, and the king of Sweden was thought by Europe to be but a 
puny and puerile adversary. But never did arrogant might reason so 
blindly as to the lack of strength and energy in right as when these 
despotic powers called into action the valiant and indomitable, if juve- 
nile and inexperienced, Cesar of Sweden. Denmark initiated the 
aggressive movement ; Poland followed closely at her heels; and 
Russia came floundering on like a great bear to make a single meal 
of the beardless stripling of sixteen. The year after his accession to 
the sceptre Charles XII. was at active war with northern Europe. 

His eldest sister had married the Duke of Holstein. Denmark 
suddenly threatened the frontier of that duchy with attack. The 
duke fled to Stockholm and threw himself upon the protection of his 
brother-in-law, and Charles generously squared himself for a fight 
with all the courage of his character. Glad of the excuse, Denmark 
then declared war against Sweden. 

Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, had elevated himself to the 
throne of Poland by corrupt means. Apprehending a speedy revolt 
among the exasperated Poles, he straightway decided to make war upon 
the smallest and weakest of his neighbors, unoffending Sweden, in order 
to afford his dissatisfied subjects a sufficient vent for the escape of their 
rancor toward himself. This was an old royal or imperial stratagem 
even then. 

The czar of Russia also believed at that critical moment that he 
saw asafe chance to practice his well-fed and freshly-organized troops— 
Cossack, Muscovite, and Tartar—in the art of war. His forces needed 
experience, and here was a good opportunity. Besides, Peter was in 
want of a port on the Baltic where to winter his newly-built fleet, a 
squadron which he had served as apprentice in a ship-yard in Holland 
to learn to construct. Thus, three warlike powers were arming to wipe 
out our doughty little state from among the kingdoms of the earth. 
What saved Sweden from this overwhelming flood? Simply the daunt- 
less heart of her sovereign champion, Charles himself. 
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At first, as a matter of course, the Swedes were stricken with con- 
sternation. A council of deputies was held, but none knew how to 
meet the tempest. Even the chief dignitaries were wrapped in silence 
and dejection at the magnitude of the calamity about to engulf the 
nation, and plucked their beards with trembling hands. In public 
estimation all was lost. Suddenly up rose the slight but firm form of 
the young king, and these brave, undismayed words fell from his lips : 

“Gentlemen of Sweden: It is my purpose never to declare or levy 
an unjust war, nor to pusillanimously yield in a just one. Necessity 
is upon us, and my mind is made up as to how to meet it. I shall 
instantly attack the first army that comes against me. I am ready to 
march !” 

Extreme astonishment and intense enthusiasm were enkindled in 
the breasts of the assemblage by those few timely words, spoken man- 
fully and indignantly, and the people were aroused to a high pitch of 
fury. Availing himself of the ardent valor of the moment, Charles 
set to work in earnest. He began by reconstructing himself. Shutting 
up his hunting-stables, adopting Spartan habits of diet, and putting on 
the coarse dress of a common soldier, he set an example of frugality, 
self-denial, and simplicity of living to his officers and men beyond all 
praise and precedent. Not content with this very radical reform, Charles 
also became a strict teetotaler (which the Swedes thought hard) and 
misogynist (which the Swedes thought harder), and stringently observed 
these youthful vows of abstinence and continence to the day of his 
death. Glory, the greed of battle and victory, was his sole god thence- 
forth, and war the only aim and ambition of his heroic nature. In 
immediate fulfillment of his purpose and promise to his soldiers and 
subjects, Charles XII. put himself at the head of some six thousand 
drilled and disciplined men, and marched out of Stockholm to the 
martial music of his bands. When asked by a familiar old general of 
his father’s whither he intended to lead his army, he curtly replied, 
“To death or Copenhagen!” which expression became a watch-word 
among the men. . 

The morale of the Swedish soldiery was superb. Drill, discipline, 
daring, rigorously enforced, had grown to be habitual. Every breast 
in the ranks glowed with the spirit of the chieftain, and military fervor 
was cherished as a pleasure and a pride. Men got to be soldiers, and 
soldiers herves, and heroes victors in this more than Roman camp of 
the conqueror. The audacious little force embarked in the Swedish 
squadron, which steered under clear skies and with favorable winds 
direct for the coast of Denmark. It was the 8th of May, 1700, when 
the fleet sailed. A landing was successfully effected upon Danish soil. 
Charles was the first to spring from the boats to the hostile shore, and, 
under cover of a brisk cannonade from the Swedish navy, his forces 
quickly followed him. The Danish army was drawn up in line of 
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battle, ready to extend to the invaders an extremely boisterous welcome. 
The firing of the infantry began the fight. 

“What strange noise is that I hear?” inquired the young king of 
his staff. 

“Your majesty,” answered General Renschild, “it is the sound of 
musket-balls.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Charles in boyish glee, “this shall henceforth 
be my music.” And the brass-bands were shortly packed off to Stock- 
holm for the garrison, and only the drums retained in the army to beat 
the roll to the piping of the bullets in the field. Presently, a major 
and two lieutenants fell wounded close to where Charles stood ; but the 
manly little fellow never shrank or blanched in the face of danger or 
death. Hotly was the action contested, thickly flew shot and shell, and 
loudly boomed both mortars and artillery; but, finally, after a pro- 
longed and desperate struggle, the Danes broke and fled in confusion 
from the field, pursued for a distance by the Swedes. The exultant 
little army of offense had indeed won the day under the command of 
their gallant young captain and king. Swedish prestige was re-estab- 
lished in the province of arms, and the days of the Gustavuses 
seemed destined to be renewed. Charles awaited the arrival of another 
fleet with reinforcements on board of between eight and nine thousand 
men, when he unhesitatingly advanced upon Copenhagen. The hand- 
some capital of Denmark was in dismay. The people, panic-stricken 
at the mighty military bearing of the bronzed and war-worn Swedes, 
soon sent out deputies with authority to propose terms of surrender, 
which amicable arrangement was accomplished, and the city yielded up 
to the little sovereign of Sweden. Probably never before did so juve- 
nile a general attain such fruitful results in so brief a campaign. In 
the space of six weeks Charles of Sweden, while yet a lad of sixteen, 
thus not only brought to a triumphant end, by extraordinary energy 
and soldierly sternness, a war which had threatened the very existence 
of his dominions, but actually took possession of the capital of the 
enemy and flung its forces at his feet. In this first brief and brilliant 
campaign he also acquired competent practical knowledge of the science 
of warfare, together with the enthusiastic admiration and devotion of 
the Swedish soldiery and people, by his personal submission to every 
exposure and privation of a common private in the ranks. With 
Charles there was never any distinction or exemption of persons in the 
camp or field, except the one distinction of bravery, and the one ex- 
emption from idleness. Courage and energy achieved all the honors. 
Aghast Europe beheld with suddenly awakened apprehension the in- 
vincible qualities of the boy-warrior. Antagonism and antipathy 
sprang up about the little king on every side, a debt of hostility which 
in good time he repaid with ample interest. 

Meanwhile, the king of Poland had aimed a blow at Charles by 
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laying siege to Riga, the chief city of Livonia, a province of Sweden. 
It was defended by an old Swedish general, the Count d’Alberg, an 
officer who had passed his eightieth year, but who sturdily held out 
against the heaviest odds until his countrymen had won the valiant 
victory over Denmark. As soon as Augustus II. of Poland received 
information of the stirring and startling events transpiring at Copen- 
hagen, that prudent potentate and most amazed monarch hastily deter- 
mined to abandon the siege of Riga and make a timely retreat. Russia 
alone now remained to be dealt with, a formidable foe enough one 
would think, with Peter the Great at its head, to any but a born genius 
for war like Charles XII. In this instance, however, the Tartars had 
caught a Tartar, at least for a season. 

Czar Peter, at the head of a motley but well-marshaled host, num- 
bering nearly sixty thousand, horse, foot, and ordnance, was now push- 
ing westward, flushed with the assurance of victory at small cost to 
himself. The season (October, 1700) was wildly inclement even for 
that frost-bound region, but the stalwart Russian, with his half-savage 
Sclavonic habitude to a Siberian climate, strode forward, defiant in 
hereditary hardihood of the worst warfare of the elements. On came 
Cossack, Kalmuc, and Kirghiz, afoot and mounted, with trains of cannon 
and abundant camp equipage for a protracted campaign. With im- 
petuosity Peter rushed upon Narva, a fortified town in the Swedish 
district of Ingria. More than a hundred pieces of artillery were 
aimed at the walls of Narva, and the usual siege operations by lines of 
circumvallation and countervallation were instituted. Baron.de Hoorn, 
the Swedish commander in charge of the city, had under him but a 
single regiment of regulars from the garrison at Stockholm, besides 
the local militia and natives hurriedly enrolled for the defense of their 
homes. The Swedes, however, under these adverse conditions, man- 
aged to manfully hold the post for three months, repulsing every attack 
of the Russians with stubbornness, until the expected arrival at the 
scene of Charles XII., when the signal battle of Narva was fought, a 
battle on the part of Charles worthy of the genius of Napoleon Bona- 
parte or Frederick the Great. 

On the 8th of November, 1700, Charles had left his capital with 
eight thousand men, and pressed on by forced marches to the relief of 
Narva; and now, on the 30th, Peter watched his fearless approach 
from his tent on the side of a high hill overlooking the town. Indeed, 
so steady was the advance of Charles’s army, that the czar decided to 
take French leave of the scene, after explaining to his marshals the 
profound military necessity of his proceeding in person to hasten on 
his dilatory rear, some thirty thousand strong. Charles, on the con- 
trary, led his van of five thousand Swedes straight on in the teeth of the 
intrenched Russian army in force before him. In a trice he was at the 
enemy’s outposts. The Muscovites held a well-chosen and well-pro- 
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tected position under the walls. Not a moment was lost. Madly, and 
with loud cheers, the Swedes dashed at the breastworks of their foes 
with the bayonet, Charles, sword in hand, heading the assault. “ Fol- 
low the king!” was the Swedish battle-cry of that famous day. The 
Russian redoubts were carried by charge, with considerable slaughter 
to the brave defenders of the works, who, besieged in their turn, fell 
back upon their reserves, which, after desperate opposition, were drivea 
to a retreat, and then a race for life. Terrible was the confusion that 
resulted. It was a species of Bull Run panic as Peter’s magnificent 
army of invasion broke up piecemeal and fled pell-mell from the dis- 
astrous field. The Russians scampered past the town which they had 
confidently besieged that very morning, hotly and closely pursued by 
their exasperated and unsparing enemies. ‘The Swedes, however, were 
so few in number (for only their van had been able to arrive in action) 
that the vast concourse of fleeing Russians had a chance to rally, mass, 
recover, reload their pieces, and again fortify themselves,—a brave but 
hazardous undertaking. Suddenly, and to their complete surprise, the 
victorious Swedes came short upon a hastily-constructed “camp of re- 
sistance,” bristling with several score pieces of cannon and crowded 
with forty thousand desperate Muscovites. For a moment the pur- 
suers were thwarted, but Charles hurried to the front again, undis- 
mayed, though blackened and blood-stained by the grime and gore of 
battle. Scanning the swarming scene with a general’s eye, he hesitated 
not an instant to give the order ‘‘ Charge!” with true soldierly instinct, 
adding the shout, “ with God’s help!” his faithful Swedes impetuously 
obeying the command, and overleaping all obstructions in order to hurl 
themselves into the strife, now a struggle to the death. A hurricane of 
balls and bullets met them full in the breast, while, as if to manifest 
high heaven’s displeasure at the wild passion among mortals, a violent 
flurry of snow burst upon the combatants, veiling the deadly conflict 
from the sight. So intense became the cold that many of both armies, 
Swedes and Russians alike, ice-seasoned as they were by habit and 
heritage, sank, faint and frozen, in their tracks. So horrible a carnage 
has rarely reddened the ground in the whole annals of human or 
inhuman warfare. In Indian parlance, it was “war to the knife, and 
knife to the hilt !” 

If desperation could have constrained discipline, with its accom- 
panying calmness, the Russians would yet have won the day, retrieving 
by an unflinching stand the adversity of the morning; but, rash and 
angry and reckless as they had become with all their perseverance, the 
solid, steadfast charge of the Spartan Swedes drove them in tumult 
from post to post, with the loss of all their guns, until the extemporized 
fort was a ruin and the hapless army a wreck. It had required four 
hours of severe fighting to whip the sturdy Sclavs. The Swedish cav- 
alry coming up at the last, the unfortunate Muscovites were sabred, 
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speared, and shot down by thousands as they fled. Charles himself 
had urged on the battle until he received a spent ball in his neck and 
had his horse killed under him, when, wounded as he was, he mounted 
another horse, coolly exclaiming, in the midst of the danger, “ These 
insolent fellows make us go through our exercises.” Calmly as a child 
at play,—and indeed he was but little more than a child at the hour of 
Narva,—Charles, with a bandage about his throat, rode over the battle- 
field, issuing orders and waving on his dragoons to a further pursuit 
of the Russian fugitives. As he thus spurred over the field, he fre- 
quently inquired of his officers, “ But where is the czar? I do not see 
the czar. Where is the great autocrat of all the Russias?” Peter, good 
man, was at that particular moment full twenty leagues away, still in 
quest of his tardy column, and counting upon the easy defeat of the 
“slavish Swedes,” led by a foolhardy boy, while the horrors of Narva 
were by no means over. As the routed Russian troops crowded the 
frail bridge which spanned a running river lying between their fastness 
and safety from the fatal charges of the horse, the overladen structure 
crushed beneath their hurrying feet, precipitating hundreds to their 
doom amid the icy waters of the Narova. The fragments of the fine 
army of invasion threw down their flint-locks at the feet of the young 
conqueror, and were made prisoners of war. Fifty commissioned offi- 
cers, including three rated generals of division, surrendered their swords 
to the king of Sweden. The loss of the Swedes was but about a thou- 
sand killed and wounded, while the Russian force was severely depleted 
by the foe and the flood in grim alliance. Nor was the young king at 
all inhuman after the victory. The captured were considerately cared 
for, and every officer was paroled and released. Charles XII. entered 
Narva at the head of his army, welcomed by the shouts and greetings 
of the ransomed inhabitants, while soldiers and citizens embraced with 
frantic joy. 

In commemoration of this glorious campaign a gold medal, Greco- 
Roman fashion, was struck off at Stockholm, with the design on one 
side of a Dane, a Pole, and a Russian led in chains by a Swedish sol- 
dier, and on the other, the imperturbable yet youthful features and 
stalwart form of Charles. Thanks to his military talents, Swedish 
territory was now free of any hostile tread. 

But the victor was not long allowed to repose in peace upon his 
laurels. In retaliation for the hostility of Augustus of Poland, it was 
decreed by the conqueror that his dethronement should ensue. The 
court of Warsaw had become distracted by many warring factions, all, 
however, united against the usurper of Saxony. Therein lay Charles’s 
golden opportunity. After affording his sated soldiery a brief breath- 
ing spell, the king of Sweden proceeded with his army to the borders 
of Poland, and peremptorily demanded the instant abdication of Au- 
gustus. Upon entering a palace in his march where the Czar Peter 
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and the Polish king had lately supped in company, and pledged in 
Hungarian wine the speedy downfall of the Swedish upstart, Charles 
dryly remarked, “ This will spoil their digestion.” 

Augustus, of course, was ready to resist any attempt at foreign 
interference in his affairs, and straightway marshaled an army of Poles 
and Saxons. Charles immediately marched upon this joint force and 
routed it in a single engagement, and then sternly keeping on his road to 
Warsaw, took possession of that capital May 5,1702. Allied Germany 
sat complacently gazing at this umprecedented instance of energy and 
enterprise, apparently waiting for an inspiration of military ardor. At 
length Saxon, Polish, and Muscovite armies of considerable strength 
were put under arms to oppose the intruder. While coping with each 
enemy in turn as it appeared against him, Charles personally exerted 
himself to inspire enthusiasm among his men with great activity ; and 
one day while moving briskly from camp to camp he met with an acci- 
dent in his horse falling upon him and breaking his thigh-bone. For 
a month he was obliged to keep his bed, and the report was indus- 
triously circulated and widely credited throughout Europe that the 
king of Sweden was dead of lockjaw. His adversaries instantly gained 
fresh heart and hope. Sweden, without Charles XII., might easily be 
crushed. As soon, however, as the young soldier got out again, and 
was able to sit in the saddle, he rushed toward his foes, and at one fell 
blow vanquished the confederate forces now banded to annihilate him. 
Aroused, his anger was intense. Picking out an obscure but friendly 
Palatine, Stanislaus Lesczynski, he seated him upon the throne of 
Poland. “Saxony,” said he, “is plenty for our brother Augustus.” 

In the same summary and arbitrary manner, it will be remembered, 
Napoleon Bonaparte afterward selected Marshal Poniatowski, a friend 
and favorite of his own, to wear the Polish crown, when that ill-fated 
and unfortunate kingdom should be restored to its place among the 
nations of Europe by the bayonets of France and the genius of the 
Corsican emperor. 

Stanislaus, in several points of character, strangely resembled Charles 
himself. His habits were abstemious and self-denying; he disdained the 
services of attendants, preferring to polish his own boots; he groomed 
his own horse; he even slept in the clean, dry straw of his stable, 
rather than indulge in the sumptuous luxury and laxity of a palace. 
He affected the Lacedeemonian more than the Athenian, and especially 
the Spartanisms of the Swedish sovereign. When Charles XII. first 
chanced to meet this very eccentric or imitative gentleman, he eyed 
him narrowly, and then declared, “There is the man after my own 
heart!” presently adding, “And that is the man who shall be my 
friend!” After a few minutes’ further reflection, he announced with 
the voice of a chief whose mind is fully made up, “ And there is the 
man that shall be king of Polend!” and Stanislaus Lesczynski duly 
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reigned over the late rebellious subjects of Augustus, elector of Sax- 
ony ; king of Poland by the grace of God and the good will of Charles 
XII.,—a happy and invincible conjunction of benign influences. For- 
tunately for poor Poland, this monarch was endowed with a warm heart 
and cool head, qualities unusual to kings. A genial nature was indexed 
by a kind blue eye and sunny smile, and during his brief reign Stan- 
islaus I. ruled leniently. Upon the novel appointment becoming known, 
it is said that the chief primate of Poland modestly called upon Charles 
in order to protest against so uncommon a proceeding as practical, pro- 
fessional king-making in his country. 

“ What is your objection to my choice?” asked Charles. 

“Sire,” answered the primate, “ in the first place he is too young.” 

“T think,” said the king, “he is much about my own age. What 
else ?” 

“Why,” continued the primate, “he was not selected by his sub- 
jects, or placed in power by the people of Poland.” 

“Nor were you,” answered Charles, curtly. “ He is created king 
of Poland by my arms,—let that be enough! Might makes the divine 
right of most monarchs.” 

This arbitrary answer ended the matter in favor of Stanislaus, and 
prince, peer, and prelate were compelled to bow the knee to a title older 
than their own orders, the uncurbed will of the successful wielders of 
the sword. On the 12th of July, amid the heats of midsummer, the 
United Assembly of Warsaw formally confirmed the kingship of Stan- 
islaus, and the same day the new monarch mounted his honered throne 
with the support and protection of Charles’s grenadiers, amid the 
mournful silence of the oppressed Poles. The Scandinavian conqueror 
had become a monarch-maker cum vi et armis, a founder of dynasties 
other than his own, the well-named “ Warwick of Warsaw.” He was 
obsequiously urged by his courtiers to appropriate the disputed crown 
himself, but, doubtless, rightly reading the selfish motives of fawning 
flattery, gently but firmly made answer to the temptation, “One such 
bauble is quite enough for me.” At this round of his career Charles’s 
political power may be estimated to have reached its zenith and climac- 
teric. 

Europe, in fear, began to form combinations for protection against 
the Swedish warrior, and secret leagues were solemnly instituted to 
crush the “madman.” As Charles’s fortunes wane there is to be seen 
a singular commingling of the sublime and ridiculous in his grim, 
gunpowder aspect and demeanor. He felt that the fates were too many 
for him, and defied the fates. His inveterate enemy, and, in some 
respects, rival in eccentric habits, was Peter of Russia. With true 
royal, brotherly hate the czar again came out of his frosty fastness at 
the front of that truant contingent he had gone so swiftly from the 
fierce fight of Narva to find. Offering to dethroned Augustus the 
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armed and arrayed assistance of which he stood so much in need, Peter 
boldly flung down the gauntlet before the victor of Narva. Nor was 
Charles tardy in accepting the challenge. Heartily tired of inglorious 
peace, the doughty Swede gave one roar of fury and shake of his 
tawny mane, and sprang at the throat of the aggressor. Striking his 
tents and new-priming his muskets, he called out, “ Forward, men of 
Narva!” and set off to meet his old adversary once more. The new war 
between Charles and Peter was waged with mutual ardor. After many 
varying results, the Russians at length won a pitched battle over the 
Swedes. As soon as the anxious czar heard of this lucky gain he cried 
out, “ We are learning by defeat how to conquer our good brother,” a 
sentiment obviously borrowed from the Roman tradition of the saying 
of the Huns after their successful descent upon the empire. Insignifi- 


cant as that Swedish reverse was, it proved the precursor of a long series © 


of mortifying vicissitudes to Charles XII., which fitly culminated in 
the renowned battle of Pultowa, an offset to the rout at Narva, which 
helped to establish on a firm and lasting footing the military power of 
Russia. 

A few stories are told of Charles XII. at this era of his career 
which may be worth retelling, before we engage in the campaign of 
Pultowa, the better to illustrate the eccentric hero’s peculiarities ; char- 
acteristics which were afterward strangely emulated, if not imitated, 
by the famous Russian soldier, Marshal Suvorof. 

During a forced march toward the foe, a grenadier of the king’s 
guard stole a spitted turkey from the hut of a poor peasant. The 
latter sought audience of the king and made complaint of the theft. 
Sending for the soldier, a huge fellow, six feet and several inches in 
height, Charles sternly regarded him for a moment, and then asked,— 

“Ts it true, comrade, that you have stolen this poor man’s dinner, 
you a great brute big enough to eat him and his whole family, body 
and bones?” 

The grenadier, probably thinking that he might as well be hung 
for a sheep as a goat, rudely made answer,— 

“Sire, I have done him less harm than you did his master, Au- 
gustus. You took a kingdom from him, while I have only taken a 
turkey from this fellow.” 

“ But, friend,” returned the king, “I perceive a difference between 
us. I can hang you for stealing a turkey, but you have not the power 
to punish me for seizing and giving away an empire;” a fine and 


forcible illustration of regal authority. It is added that the grenadier 
was granted a pardon in view of his spirit and wit, upon making pay- 
ment to the peasant of his exorbitant price for the turkey. 

One day, while Charles was visiting the field of Lutzen, famed for 
being the scene of the fall of Gustavus Vasa, the Swedish king intently 
viewed the ground, and the spot, marked by a cross, where the death- 
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wound of his illustrious predecessor had been inflicted. Uncovering, 
the king reverently said, “I emulate the life of that great man, and 
may God grant me as glorious a death!” A prayer which was not 
answered in the splendid spirit in which it was spoken, in the inscru- 
table wisdom of destiny. 

When the king of Sweden perceived the proximity of the Russian 
army after the engagement at Lutzen, he directed his grand marshal to 
prepare a list of the many roads leading out of Leipsic, where he had 
betaken himself. The marshal inadvertently wrote at the top of the 
list the road to Stockholm. As Charles glanced at it, he chuckled 
with glee, saying, ‘“‘ Aha! I see whither you would have me go. But 
St. Petersburg is much nearer than Stockholm to the Swedish army. 
We will first go thither.” 

Upon leaving Leipsic, Charles performed one of his peculiarly 
fool-hardy exploits, which well exhibits his extreme sang-froid and 
courage. Having to pass Dresden, the capital of his old friend Au- 
gustus, of Saxony and Poland, the king suddenly put spurs to his 
horse and galloped away ahead of his staff, vanishing in the dim 
distance. Trotting unattended up to the main gate of that fine old 
city of Saxony, Charles sounded the signal for admittance, and upon 
being asked who he was, and what he wanted, coolly sent word to the 
elector of Saxony that a dear friend had chanced to find himself in 
the neighborhood, and had accordingly dropped in to dinner. Keeping 
close at the unwilling heels of the messenger, the visitor was straight- 
way shown into the private apartments of the palace, where the elector 
was. Augustus’s surprise may be more easily pictured in fancy than 
painted with the pen when his sworn antagonist and old dethroner 
quietly stepped before the attendant and duly announced himself. The 
orderly was for instantly summoning the guard, but the Palatine, being 
a gentleman as well as a prince, warmly embraced his guest and invited 
him to make himself at home. 

By this time Count Piper and General Renschild had also arrived 
at the gate and been admitted; and Charles, in his riding-boots, and 
Augustus in his dressing-gown and slippers, sat down, together with 
Renschild and Piper, to a cosy meal. Afterwards, the party rode off 
to an inspection of the fortifications of Dresden, which strong defenses 
the king of Sweden politely approved. As they neared the city gate, 
Charles abruptly turned to his host, and giving the regular military 
salute of the Saxon rank and file to a general officer, deliberately rode 
out and off, followed by Piper and Renschild. Augustus, however, 
did not try to intercept them, so glad was he to be rid of such a fire- 
eating hero as Charles on such easy terms. Upon rejoining his body- 
guard, Charles found them making lively preparations to storm the 
citadel and the palace itself, if their odd comrade and commander had 
not soon put in an appearance. The troops were rejoiced to see their 
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captain again. Exclaimed a roughly-whiskered infantryman, with the 
tears in his battle-stained eyes, “They might have made you a prisoner 
of war, sire!” 

“They dared not,” replied the king. 

Asked another soldier, a cavalryman, who had chased and charged 
the Russians after Narva, “ How could you so venture, sire?” 

Said Charles, “I relied upon my good fortune and their complete 
consternation. But, in truth, I thought I detected one moment at table 
which might have proved prejudicial. However, Augustus is desirous 
of preserving peace for the present. He knows me.” 

Next night word was brought to the army that an extraordinary 
meeting of the public council of Dresden had been summoned, and 
had passed the day in secret session, debating the abnormal posture of 
public affairs. 

“They are convoked,” said Charles XII., laughingly, to his staff- 
aides about the evening camp-fire, “to deliberate upon the steps they 
should have taken yesterday.” 

Charles’s sanitary discipline was thorough throughout the army. 
He himself was wont to make the rounds among his kitchens as well as 
outposts. If the fortunes of war depend upon the health of an army, 
then was Charles wise indeed to thus look after his soldiers’ stomachs, 
The culinary provisions for his troops underwent his personal inspec- 
tion. He himself, it is stated, could abstain with impunity from food 
and even drink for the space of five days, and he was wont to say that 
a full meal once a day was enough to enable a soldier to march fifty 
miles and fight a battle. On one occasion a private in the Swedish 
ranks ventured in the face of the whole army to hold out on the point 
of his bayonet a piece of bread (made of oats and barley) with the 
words, “ This, sire, is the sole food we have had for a week.” The 
king, knowing that in the difficulties of their situation it was impos- 
sible to obtain better provender, reached out his hand, and, taking the 
bread from the bayonet, deliberately devoured it, crust and crumb; 
then, turning coldly to the grumbler, he said, “It is not good, but it 
may be eaten. It is what I myself have had for a fortnight, and this 
morsel is all I have had to-day.” Further fault-finding in the face of 
this fact was out of the question. That which served to sustain the 
commander-in-chief must suffice for the private soldier. There are 
many more stories told of Charles XII., but lack of space will not 
permit of their recital. 

In the month of January, 1708, Charles of Sweden put himself at 
the head of some forty-five thousand veteran troops, and with cavalry- 
bugles, infantry-drums, and the roll of artillery awakening the morn- 
ing echoes, and battle-flags fluttering in the breeze, started out from his 
camp defiantly in the direction of the disliked and despised Russians, 
under the command of the indomitable and redoubtable Peter Alex- 
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ievitch. “My purpose,” announced Charles, “ is to dethrone the reign- 
ing czar of Muscovy,”—a rather quixotic undertaking. Soon after he 
set out, the king was joined by the hetsman Mazeppa (the equestrian 
hero of Lord Byron’s famous poem) with a cohort of Cossacks. It 
was not long before skirmishes took place between the contending forces. 
The Russians were long able to delay the progress of the Swedes, so 
that it was May, 1709, when Charles reached the banks of the Vorskla 
and laid siege to the ancient settlement of Pultowa, in the Ukraine, 
just as the Russians had previously done at Narva. But the enemy 
sadly harassed him, and Charles now perceived what Peter had already 
discovered, that he had taught his antagonist the art of which he had 
hitherto been head-master. “The old infants,” said he, “ have become 
veterans.” 

On his twenty-seventh birthday, June 27, the king rode forth 
from his camp to reconnoitre. Encountering the enemy in force, 
Charles ordered a charge, and a severe skirmish ensued, in which he 
took an active part. The Russians were repulsed handsomely, but as 
the king was on his ride back to headquarters a sharpshooter succeeded 
in shattering his heel with a carbine-ball. It so incensed the victor 
that, in order to avenge the injury, he immediately renewed the battle, 
sitting, wounded as he was, for six hours in the saddle giving commands 
and observing the course of the engagement. As a natural result of 
this protracted exposure, when he endeavored to dismount his foot 
failed him, and the boot was found to be full of blood. Upon exami- 
nation, the whole lower limb was seen to have become so exceedingly 
inflamed that Surgeon Newman, of the king’s staff, at first judged 
amputation to be necessary, but in obedience to the strict injunction of 
his sovereign, undertook the removal of the bones of the wounded heel 
alone. 

“ Fall to work,” said Charles ; “cut boldly and fear nothing.” The 
king himself held the leg with both hands and attentively watched the 
operation, retaining the most stoical composure. Even during the dress- 
ing of the painful hurt he occupied himself with planning an assault 
for the next day. The mettle of his soul seemed to make the body 
iron, such was the soldierly spirit of the royal Swede. 

On the 8th of July, 1709, the fatal battle of Pultowa was fought. 
Field-Marshal Renschild, Charles’s veteran general, was in command of 
the Swedes, while the king lay wounded in his tent, and directed the 
opening of the action. When it was well under way, however, the 
impatient warrior could no longer restrain his impetuosity, but ordering 
an open litter to be brought, had himself borne in it, on the shoulders 
of his guard, to the front, where the infantry were hotly at work. 

“Remember Narva!” he shouted, as he saw his force fall back 
before the Russian charge. 

Ere long a chain-shot struck the litter, tearing it to fragments, and 
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the king was thrown to the ground; while of a score of Brabants 
posted about the litter, a dozen were shot by balls aimed at its brave 
occupant by the Muscovite marksmen. His grenadiers ran to the 
rescue and bore Charles back to a safer spot, but one still within fire. 

In this decisive battle the czar manceuvred his forces in person 
with splendid effect, at the critical moment hurling a superb body of ten 
thousand Cossack cavalry full at the Swedish centre. A scene of slaugh- 
ter ensued, the Swedes disdaining either to fly or yield. This step was 
conclusive, however, and the glory of the day was Russia’s. At the 
moment, Charles XII. was seen by his officers leaning against a tree, 
madly biting his nails. “Save yourself, sire!” they cried; but the 
king remained absently where he was, surrounded by his staff. As 
the struggling ranks of the Swedes surged hither and thither over the 
fatal field of Pultowa, a company of Cossacks plunged right for the 
king. Colonel Poniatowski, a Polander, seeing how the case was and 
in what jeopardy the daring monarch stood under whose flag he served, 
quickly drew up five horsemen in a squad about the hero, and seizing 
him, lifted him bodily and placed him upon a fleet, strong steed, and 
swept with his charge over the bloody ground. Twice in the course 
of his enforced flight Charles’s horse was hit by spent shot, but nobly 
bore his rider onward. Presently they came up with the flying bag- 
gage-train. Then Charles called a halt and asked,— 

“What is become of Marshal Renschild ?” 

“A prisoner, sire,” was the answer. 

“ And our army, where is it?” 

“Killed and captured, sire.” 

“Prisoners to the Russians!” pondered the king lugubriously, 
adding, “That being the case we will pay a visit to our cousin of 
Turkey.” 

Every trace of disappointment at the final failure of his five years’ 
struggle with the Muscovite power presently passed from his counte- 
nance, and he became as tranquil as a child. 

When the battle was determined, the Czar Peter galloped gleefully 
over the field of his dearly-bought victory. Meeting a squad of Rus- 
sian soldiers having in charge the bleeding Renschild, he called out, 
“Pray what has happened to our beloved brother of Sweden?” and 
directed the prisoners to be treated with consideration in all humanity. 
Thus ended the important campaign of Pultowa, which absolutely ter- 
minated the Swedish-Russian war, to the great gain and glory of Peter 
the Great. 

Then Charles XII. aimed straight for the Ottoman Porte. On the 
road thither a Swedish soldier, sick of war and wandering, approached 
his majesty, saying, “Sire, when do we return to Stockholm ?” 

“ Friend,” replied his sovereign, “ that concerns you not, but I will 
nevertheless answer your question in the same spirit in which it is 
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asked. We have lost Russia, but we will take Turkey before we go 
back to Sweden.” 

The man, wonder-stricken, but with unswerving faith in his master, 
fell in among his comrades again, saying, “Our king is a great man, 
a very great man, indeed. He will rest satisfied with nothing less than 
the conquest of Constantinople.” 

Achmet III. was sultan of the Turkish empire at that particular 
period of history. He extended a cordial and generous welcome to the 
Swedish king, assigned him a liberal allowance for the subsistence of 
himself and his suite, and treated him with the respect and distinction 
due so royal and renowned a guest of Moslem. The residency of Bender 
was placed at his disposal as a permanent abode. But Charles XII. had 
little love of pleasure or personal ease in his composition. He lived 
in action, and now he had an express purpose in mind, namely, to re- 
taliate upon the ezar of Russia for the manifold evils which he had 
visited upon him. Consequently, an elaborate series of plottings were 
immediately entered upon by Charles, with the covert object of involv- 
ing the Turks in hostilities with their neighbors. The sultan was ready 
enough to engage in such a quarrel, but entirely distrustful of the disin- 
terestedness of his guest’s motives in the matter. Meanwhile, thousands 
of Mohammedans flocked from Constantinople to Bender to see the 
most reckless and dashing soldier of his age, who had come to visit the 
sultan and help flog the czar. Nor was Charles disposed to seclude 
himself from their curiosity, for his policy was to conciliate all classes 
of the Turks in order to please their ruler. Peter easily saw through 
these schemes, and, being a statesman as well as soldier, by means of 
Russian gold contrived to carry the day. Accordingly, the chafing and 
impatient Charles was obliged to keep the peace for the nonce in spite 
of himself, for money or men had he none. Compulsory quietude was 
intolerable to the pugnacious king, so, in order to keep himself in prac- 
tice and derive a little amusement from the situation, he straightway 
fell to quarreling with his hospitable host. With the wish to pacify so 
strange a visitor, the amiable sultan at length consented to levy a harm- 
less sort of border warfare in Moldavia. Hostilities, however, at once 
brought the alert and vigilant Peter to his feet, and the ever-ready 
Russian bugle signaled Sclav, Tartar, Cossack, Kalmuc, Kirghiz, and 
Muscovite in fury to the field. 

It chanced by the purest accident that the Russians suffered a slight 
repulse. The Turks, surprised at the unexpected turn of affairs, promptly 
and politely acceded to a request for peace. This unpardonable exhibi- 
tion of what Charles was pleased to term “ pusillanimity” so exasperated 
the valorous Swede that he determined to instantly resent it. Flushed 
with anger he hastened to the curtained tent of the turbaned grand 
vizier, and violently flung in his face the treaty of alliance which had 
lately been signed between the sultan and himself. “ But,” expostu- 
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lated the vizier, “ we have the right to be at peace if we will.” “By 
no means,” shouted Charles, “unless I will it. Had you not the 
whole Russian army in Moldavia? You might have led Peter in 
chains to Constantinople if you had had the courage. It is what I 
would have done.” “And who,” slyly responded the vizier, “ would 
have governed the czar’s empire in his absence? Turkey is not a refuge 
for all royal runaways.” This home-thrust so exasperated Charles that 
he threw himself on a divan, and, thrusting out his beot, entangled 
his spur in the grand vizier’s robe and tore a rent in it. Then, de- 
parting, he rode in indignation and dejection back to Bender. The 
king of Sweden’s eccentricities had grown upon him, and now held 
him fast and firm in their grip. His bravery had become pure rash- 
ness. He dared do more than did become a man. Unbearable was 
the perverse tenor of his fate. Nobody would quarrel with him, do 
what he would to provoke retaliation. To occupy his time he set about 
building a stout stone house, or small fortress, with massive walls eye- 
leted for musketry, and defensible turrets. When it was finished he 
armed his few followers to the teeth and bade them beware how they 
submitted in silence to any—the slightest—insult from their infidel 
friends. In some dread at Charles’s warlike attitude, the Sublime 
Porte sent out emissaries to arrange for him, if possible, a safe transit 
home to his own kingdom. As soon as every detail of his departure 
was matured, the anxious sultan dispatched a noble of high rank with 
much parade of importance to break the fact as gently as might be to 
the excitable visitor that he was at liberty to return to Sweden whenever 
he chose. Charles listened in silence to the galling message, and, at its 
end, cried, “‘ Begone, caitiff! Tell your master that I shall stay until 
I am weary of inhospitality and infidelity, when I shall gladly shake 
the dust of Moslem from my feet.” 

“The madman of Sweden will not listen to reason,” was the retort 
of the aghast sultan when this insulting word was brought. “On with 
the Janizaries !” 

“ We will see rare sights before long,” said the Turks, in lively 
expectancy. 

The brewing storm soon broke. Charles double-shotted his guns 
and placed his force in position. He had with him about a hundred 
Swedes, a few Polish exiles, and the ragged remnants of Mazeppa’s 
Don Cossacks. And Charles was exultant. Fortune again smiled; a 
fight was inevitable, and the hero was happy. The battle of Bender 
is one of the pluckiest actions on record, if of but small dimensions. 
On marched the Janizaries, the terror of all Turks, and the doom of 
Charles XII. seemed sealed. They were ten thousand strong, and 
led by the boldest of their agas, sworn to serve to the death the 
united interests of Alluh and Achmet III. Cimeter and sabre soon 
fell to. 
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The bashaw of Bender halted his Janizaries within musket-range 
of the rude redoubts hastily built around the residency, and fiercely 
looked about him. The fortress frowned ahead in earnest preparation. 
The Swedes were busy enough inside; earth-works were thrown up 
across each entrance ; trenches were dug in the court-yard ; while bay- 
onets bristled in every tower, drawn sabres gleamed at every window, 
and from each pierced hole in the walls issued the muzzle of a musket. 
Even Charles himself was seen, armed to the crown, in the trenches. 
Struck with his courage, one of the brave agas shouted to him, “Go, 
ere it be too late!” But Charles called back in trumpet tones, “Come 
on, or I shall charge you myself!” The advance was ordered, and an 
assault took place. The Janizaries furiously forced the outworks, and 
were in the little camp of defense before the Swedes had even a mo- 
ment to reload after their first hasty fire. Charles threw himself among 
his men, and leading them, fought his way inch by inch through the 
dense mass of Janizaries back into the stone house, shouting sternly, 
“ We will hold the fortress pro aris et focis !”’ 

The Swedish officers were well acquainted with Charles’s invincible 
determination, but his firm defiance now dismayed them. Already the 
Janizaries were upon them, pouring over the redoubts and gaining good 
ground. The fight was at its height. Charles, pistol and sabre in 
grasp, charged right and left among his ferocious foes. Two Turks he 
instantly killed with his own hand upon the threshold of his castle. 
His brave men emulated his bold example, neither Swede nor Janizary 
deigning to ask for quarter, and none being given. A huge Mussulman 
aimed a blow at the king’s head. Charles warded it off with his 
sabre and suddenly pierced the assailant’s body through and through. 
Another Janizary of fierce feature fired a blunderbuss right at him, 
the ball breaking the royal nose. “ Forward!” yelled the king, en- 
raged at these attempts upon his life, and swinging his sword with re- 
doubled effect. ‘The onslaught of the fighting forces was decisive. In 
fifteen minutes the halls were cleared of the enemy, the angry Chris- 
tians shouting, “ Out with the heathen! Out with the infidels!” until 
not a Mussulman but felt ashamed of his faith. But some Turks had 
fled to the upper stories in affright. Bursting into the chambers where 
the Janizaries had taken refuge, the Swedes drove them headlong out of 
every window. Scores of them were killed without, and scores more 
within the walls, and all but the cellar was free of unbelievers. Here, 
however, the Turks made a stubborn stand, and only after a savage con- 
flict were well whipped and compelled to fling down their arms in sur- 
render. The faithful Swedes and trusty Poles and Cossacks had now a 
moment to wipe the blood and sweat of battle from their brows. But 
the action was by no means over. A general alarm was sounded 
among the Turks, and armed bands of enraged heathen came in from 
every quarter of the compass. The country was fairly up, and even 
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panic-stricken, and al] this on account of a paltry handful of Norsemen 
led by a “ royal madman,” as they termed Charles. 

In their strait the Turks held a council of war and decided to bom- 
bard the beleaguered stronghold with red-hot shot and shell. The 
blazing missiles set fire to the roof, and the flames spread furiously 
over the building. Some barrels of brandy stored within caught the 
blaze, creating a scorching heat. Finally the roof and rafters fell in 
npon the roasting Swedes. At this critical moment some one within 
cried out, “ We must capitulate!” Said the king,— 

“What a strange man is here, who would rather be a prisoner than 
burn up with his comrades!” 

A Swede, named Rosen, shouted in reply to the soldier, “No! Let 
us sally out and sell our lives dearly !” 

“There is a true Swede!” exclaimed Charles, and made the plucky 
private an officer on the spot. But, smoked like herring, and blinded 
by the fumes and flames, the dashing Swedes and their allies were 
driven to the brink of ruin. The crisis was come. “ My children,” 
roared Charles above the din, “ pocket what powder and ball you can 
carry, and load your pieces. Then draw your blades. We are about 
to take a walk !” 

At the word the doors were unbarred and thrown wide open, and 
the king of Sweden, black and begrimed with powder and covered | 
with blood, sprang forth into the court-yard full of Janizaries, his 
wasted command at his heels. Every Swede, after firing a couple of 
shots, struck with his sabre at close quarter. Fifty paces back were 
the enemy forced by the mad assault. Swords and bayonets gleamed, 
and sparks flashed from beaten blades as Swede met Turk amid the 
tug of war. At length an unhappy accident put a stop to the wrathful 
fray. The king was heavily booted and spurred, and a wounded Turk, 
desperate in death, flung himself prone upon the spurs and threw him 
at full length. In an instant a dozen Janizaries threw themselves upon 
the fallen hero, thus encumbered, and pinioned every limb. Charles, 
game to the last, hurled his weighty broadsword high in air. Descend- 
ing with much force, it actually impaled a poor devil of a Turk who 
was standing idly looking on. Literally in limbo, the slayer of many 
Janizaries was lugged to the tent of the bashaw. ‘That illustrious dig- 
nitary scanned his prisoner with great gravity of expression, while 
Charles stood scowling at his captors. ‘Blessed be Allah,” said the 
bashaw at length, “that your majesty is alive after so bloody a fray !” 
Answered Charles, “ Ah, had we but defended ourselves as we ought, 
you would not have been able to force our camp in ten days.” “ Alas!” 
exclaimed the Turk, with generous admiration, “that so much valor 
should have been so ill employed !” 

After so very violent an exploit, of course, the king of Sweden could 
no longer remain within the bounds of the Ottoman Porte, so, on the 
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first day of October, 1714, Charles was permitted to depart under 
guard of a strong convoy (both to protect him and to prevent his doing 
damage to others by the way). Ismael bashaw (or pacha), commander 
of the cortége, freely talked with his charge on the road. “ It is re- 
ported,” said he, “that your majesty killed two score Janizaries at 
Bender with your own hand.” 

“It is a mistake,” replied Charles, modestly ; “I killed but one 
score.” Fabricius, a civilian, said to Ismael that it was a pity so great 
a soldier should not be allowed to wear his sword, and begged that it 
should be returned to him. ‘God forbid!” cried the bashaw, in some 
alarm; “he would cut our throats before we had gone a mile.” In 
such wholesome respect was the regal Swede held by the Turks after 
the battle of Bender. Thus ran the journey, until the cavalcade 
arrived at the confines of Transylvania, when Charles politely dis- 
missed his escort, with a munificent present of gold to Ismael and 
Fabricius. Accompanied by but two general officers of his own, he 
made straight for Stralsund, a Swedish port upon the Baltic. 

On the 21st of November, 1714, the little party came in sight of 
the gates of Stralsund, and Charles, after countless hair-breadth es- 
capes, was again on his native soil. In a trice the massive portals of 
the city flew wide open, and the hero, gaunt, grim, and war-worn, rode 
_ into the Swedish streets. News of the event spread widely and quickly. 

Alarm-bells were rung, bonfires and torches blazed in the public squares, 
and huge butts of beer were tapped at every corner, so that all the 
citizens might pledge the king in as many bumpers as they pleased. 
“The king is safe, God be thanked!” was the acclaim on all sides, as 
salvos of artillery were fired into the frantic night. Such noisy re- 
joicing was never known before in all Sweden. Charles XIT. had been 
absent from his kingdom since 1709, and it was now the year 1714. 

His old arch-enemy, Peter the Great, had made sad havoc with the 
tiny Swedish navy, meantime, and held possession of the Baltic. Thirty 
full-rigged ships of the line, manned with hirsute Muscovite sailors, 
were striking terror to the hearts of less lordly marines. Even Eng- 
land thought it best to side with the czar, who had proven himself a 
capital sailor, as well as soldier and statesman, for Britannia sometimes 
rules the waves by means of statecraft. In the midst of this accumu- 
lated storm and tempest Charles maintained his accustomed serenity, 
valiantly vowing that he would never re-enter his capital of Stock- 
holm until his foes had humbly bitten the dust. Russia and England 
shut him up in Stralsund and invested that port. During this famous 
siege Charles occupied a small wooden dwelling near the water. One 
day, while he was dictating orders to his secretary, a shell struck the 
roof and burst, tearing away part of the building. Splinters scattered 
in plenty, and the poor scribe sprang to his feet in terror. Said Charles, 
calmly, “ Why do you not write?” “The shell! the shell !” stammered 
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the trembling clerk. “Very well,” said the king; “and what pray 
has that to do with the matter? Goon!” Nothing could shake such 
nerves of steel. 

Then was a time of trouble to Charles and Sweden. It was the 
Europe of the early eighteenth century. Philip V. ruled Spain with 
an iron rod. Louis XIV. of France emulated the character of Csesar 
Augustus. Anne of England was just dead. James Stuart was in 
exile. George I., elector of Hanover, was king of Great Britain. Au- 
gustus IT. had been restored to Poland (or Poland to him) by the arms 
of Russia. The king of Sweden’s nephew, the young duke of Hol- 
stein, had been despoiled of his dominions by the king of Denmark. 
All these changes had taken place during Charles’s absence, and some 
of them in consequence of it. It was his manifest office to try and set 
things right. Frederick William of Prussia was the foremost to pre- 
cipitate the crisis. He wished to enrich himself with a slice of Sweden 
while the warrior was thus prone on his back. Charles at once saw 
through his designs, and called for fresh troops and munitions of war. 
In a brief space he had another army at his control. Russia, Prussia, 
Saxony, Poland, Denmark, and England had shouldered the musket 
against little Sweden, but she had Charles XII. Loud and lusty rang 
the alarums of war ; bayonets gleamed on every hand ; battle-flags, and 
fife and drum of marching ranks, gave life to the surrounding scene. 
It was, indeed, a soul stirring season for the spirited Swedes. 

In the Oder, a river of Pomerania, which washes the walls of 
Stettin, is the little island of Usedom. The king of Prussia had driven 
the Swedes from this post, but the Swedes had retaken it in May, 1715, 
building two forts on the spot, one called Suine, and the other Pen- 
namonda, For the defense of these forts and the island of Usedom 
there were now only two hundred and fifty Pomeranians, under the 
command of an old Swedish officer named Kuze Slerp. On the 4th 
of August the king of Prussia sent fifteen hundred infantry and eight 
hundred cavalry to seize the place again. This force landed near the 
fort of Suine, which the Swedish captain was compelled to abandon, so 
small was his company, and concentrate his troops in the fort of Pen- 
namonda. The Prussians were obliged to begin a siege to dislodge the 
Swedes from this position, consequently a train of artillery and additional 
troops were brought to their aid, raising their army to some thirty-seven 
hundred men. On the 18th of August the trenches were opened and 
the fort of Pennamonda was briskly battered. In the course of oper- 
ations, a Swedish soldier with a letter for Kuze Slerf from Charles 
XII. contrived to land on the island and slip unperceived into the fort. 
The letter was to this effect : 

“Do not fire till the enemy arrive at the brink of the fosse. De- 
fend the forts to the last extremity. I commend you to your good 
fortune.” 
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Commandant Slerp, upon reading the letter, swore by his sword 
that he would lay down his life for his doughty master rather than 
surrender. At daybreak of the 22d the assault was made. The Swedes 
reserved their fire until the Prussians were on the brink of their de- 
fenses, when they fired in their very teeth; but the ditch becoming full 
of the killed and wounded, the enemy rushed forward and attacked the 
fort at two points. These they carried, and entered the redoubt at the 
charge. Slerp now thought of nothing but selling his life dearly. Aban- 
doning the breaches, he quickly intrenched his little band behind a 
bastion, posting them in such a manner that they could not be out- 
flanked. The assailants came up, but he did not ask for quarter. For 
an hour he fought, with the loss of half his force, when he too, sword 
in hand and cheering on his men, was slain at the head of his com- 
mand,—a glorious death for the aged hero. The Swedes were then 
obliged to capitulate. Usedom was lost. Wismar was on the point 
of surrender, and the boundaries of Sweden were threatened, while 
Charles XII. was shut up at Stralsund by vastly superior numbers. 
Stralsund was the strongest post of Pomerania. It lies between Lake 
Franken and the Baltic, near by the Strait of Gela. It can only be 
reached by land, by a narrow causeway then controlled by a citadel and 
formidable fortifications. Charles’s force was but about nine thousand 
men. The allied army of the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and Saxony 
encamped about the city amounted to five-and-thirty thousand, a great 
superiority. 

In the night, between the 19th and 20th of October, 1715, the ap- 
proaches were opened. When Charles saw that the work was under 
way against him, he called his officers about him and made them a 
short, but stout-hearted, address, appealing to their amour propre and 
love of Sweden. The defenses to the left of the town were protected 
by a morass, which was supposed to be impassable; but it was now re- 
vealed to the active enemy that when the west winds blew strong and 
steady the waves were washed back so as to leave but about three feet 
of water under the redoubt. The discovery was thus made: A Swedish 
renegade chanced to fall from the top of the wall into the sea, and, to 
his surprise, touched bottom instead of drowning. Knowing full well 
the vital importance of this fact to the besiegers, the wretch determined ‘ 
to make his fortune by desertion. He accordingly went straight to the 
quarters of Count Wacherbach, the Saxon general, and told him «hat 
the morass was fordable, and that on that side he might easily march 
into the Swedish fortifications. Next night, at twelve, the same wind 
still blowing, Colonel Koppen jumped into the sea with eighteen hun- 
dred armed men, while a force of two thousand troops advanced up the 
causeway which led to the town to the lively tune of the Prussian artil- 
lery. The Swedes seeing the main advance, bravely marched out to 
the attack, little dreaming of the impending assault in the rear, when 
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Koppen with his force suddenly broke into the works, and the defend- 
ers, completely surrounded and panic-stricken, were slaughtered by 
hundreds. They turned and fled toward the town in dismay, but 
Charles discerned that all was not lost, and as soon as the remnants of 
his army were well inside the city he directed the drawbridge of Stral- 
sund to be raised, capturing upon it a couple of Prussian officers and 
a number of Saxon soldiers, thus saving the stronghold for the time. 
In the fortifications, unfortunately, were twenty-four pieces of cannon, 
which were at once turned upon Stralsund, and a heavy bombard- 
ment was begun from the earth-works and defenses lately vacated by 
the Swedes. 

In the Baltic, opposite Stralsund, lies the island of Rugen. It 
serves as a sort of bulwark to the town. Charles saw at a glance that 
this place was of the last importance to the Swedes. Should it fall into 
the hands of the allies his destruction would be sealed. Shut in by the 
enemy and the sea, he would then have no resort but to bury himself 
beneath the ruins of the doomed city, or become a prisoner of war to 
those exasperated foes whom he had treated with scornful disdain, and 
who would be sure to visit upon his people and their property the punish- 
ment and resentment he had defied. The allies had been employed for 
three months in preparation for a descent upon Rugen, building boats, 
drilling sailors, and exercising soldiers in the tactics of embarking and 
landing under the embarrassment of divers difficulties. On the 15th 
of November a number of rafts and boats filled with the Germans left 
the mainland and steered for the little island. There were fifteen thou- — 
sand men under the Prince of Anhalt. Rugen was occupied by two 
thousand Swedes, with Charles XII. in command, intrenched near a 
small harbor some three leagues distant from the point where the enemy 
easily effected a landing and made their camp. At midnight, Charles 
put himself at the head of his whole force (equal to about two regi- 
ments of United States regulars), and amid the most profound silence 
stole toward the German encampment, which the king of Sweden in- 
tended to surprise. At two o’clock of a dull November night, Charles 
stood at the outskirts of the Prince of Anhalt’s camp. Utterly unsus- 
pecting of any disturbance, the Germans, after encircling themselves 
with a deep fosse fenced with chevaua-de-frise, had drunk freely of beer 
and rioted, and gone soundly asleep in their tents. Charles’s projected 
surprise was complete. 

The Swedes said to one another, “Let us pull up this chevaua-de- 
frise and charge the sluggards!” Their whispers were overheard by a 
Prussian sentinel more alert than his fellows. An alarm was sounded 
through the drowsy camp, and the dullards seized their arms. Charles, 
stepping past the abatis, saw a deep ditch at his feet. “ Even this was 
more than I expected !” he exclaimed, springing into the trench already 
filled with his men. Fascines were made of the débris of the abatis, 
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and the fight carried into the camp. Dane, Prussian, and Saxon were 
stricken with confusion, and for a few moments the result of the strug- 
gle was doubtful; but soon the overwhelming odds of the allies were 
decisive, and the Swedes fled, fiercely pursued by the enemy, out on the 
open plain. In the field Charles rallied his troop, and the battle was 
resumed with the utmost fury. Grothusien, the king’s favorite, and 
Dardoff, the king’s friend, fell dead at Charles’s side, and During, who 
had been with him at Narva, Pultowa, and Bender, was also slain. In 
the height of the fray a young Danish officer seized the king of Swe- 
den’s sword, calling, “ Surrender, or you die!” But Charles, with his 
left hand, drew a pistol from his belt and fired at the rash officer, in- 
flicting a fatal wound. At that crisis, Poniatowski, Charles’s old rescuer 
of Pultowa, gave his chief his own horse and urged him from the 
scene. The Swedes fell back to Alteferra, where they were soon forced 
to yield, while the king sought solitary refuge in the stronghold of 
Stralsund. Rugen was lost to the Swedes. 

Charles finally escaped from Stralsund by stratagem. Making 
every appearance of preparation to defend the place by gathering its 
inhabitants daily upon the ramparts and firing a few guns at the foe, 
he succeeding in bringing on a furious assault. ‘Twice did the allies 
capture the horn-works and twice were they driven back. Charles 
fought hourly on foot among his followers, and on the 21st of Novem- 
ber stayed until morning upon a ravelin nearly broken up by bombs. 
The Baltic was afloat with Russian and Danish fleets, but there was 
one frail little bark in the bay ready for a purpose. At midnight of 
December 20, 1715, the king of Sweden, in company with ten persons, 
embarked amid the sea of ice. He ran out past the hostile squadron 
without discovery or molestation until in a line with La Babette, when 
a battery of bombs let fly at the fugitives, wounding three of the party 
and shattering the mast. However, they got clear, reaching Carlscroon 
several hours later. 

Charles made his winter encampment at Carlscroon, actively re- 
cruiting fresh troops for the spring campaign. So exhaustive was his 
conscription that all able-bodied males between the ages of fifteen and 
fifty-five were drafted into the service. Indeed, Sweden was in sorry 
straits. England ruled the seaboard by her ships, and Prussia and 
Russia kept pouring their armed hordes over the Swedish borders. 
Charles empowered the wily Baron de Gortz to protract negotiations 
with the hostile countries until he had an army sufficient for so im- 
portant a resistance. By the year 1717 the Swedish forces numbered 
thirty thousand regulars, and Charles needed nothing but a full treasury 
to enable him to grapple with the powers of Europe. But Sweden was 
bankrupt. Various financial expedients were invented quite equal in 
ingenuity and plausibility to our own cherished greenback policy. 
Copper was proclaimed to be of the par value of silver and gold. The 
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North American Indians did the same with their wampum. Any 
greenback system is simply wampeage. These Swedish pieces of money 
being stamped with the head of various heathen deities were declared 
by the clergy, always impatient of pecuniary impoverishment, to be 
worthless. They called the copper coin firstly Baron de Gortz’s gold, 
and finally Baron de Gortz’s god. Even the self-willed Charles could 
not shield his secretary of the treasury from the odium and oppro~- 
brium incident to the introduction of a false scheme of political 
economy. Growls were heard on every hand about the folly of the 
government. But one device was left, namely, to again adventure a 
warlike enterprise. Norway was the nearest enemy, and Norway must 
accordingly be subjugated. 

In the month of October, 1718, the king of Sweden set out to do 
battle at the front of an army of conscripts of all ages. Arriving at 
Frederickshall, the military key to the kingdom of Norway, he duly 
laid siege to that settlement with his usual resolution and vigor. The 
weather of the autumn was intense, but the men slept in tents or the 
open air, and never did soldiers exhibit greater fortitude. Charles 
himself courted every privation and hardship, as well as danger, to 
which the common private was exposed. Learning that a peasant 
woman of Scania, named Joan Dittar, had lived more than a month 
without food passing her lips, he resolved to test by personal trial how 
long fasting could be kept up without actual starvation. Through a 
whole week he abstained from any nourishment, thus measurably an- 
ticipating Dr. Tanner in the discovery and demonstration that a man 
may live without food or drink for many days. On the seventh day 
of his fast Charles bestrode his horse and galloped upward of three 
leagues for an appetite to the quarters of the prince of Hesse, and 
there made a prodigious meal, drinking freely of water, his favorite 
beverage. 

But now the dauntless hero was nearing the end of his curious 
career. On December 14, 1718, St. Andrew’s Day, at nine o’clock in 
the evening, Charles went to the trenches, just cleared of drifted snow, 
to examine the parallels. It was an angry night, and the flaming 
watch-fires of the Swedes blazed fitfully in the wintry blast. All was 
still, save the dull, regular footfalls of the sentries on the frozen sur- 
face of thesnow. The king stopped at an acute angle of a redoubt to 
sean by the dim gleam of a lantern, held by his orderly, the work 
done in the lines that day. As he thus stood, unmindful of lurking 
peril, the upper part of his tall form exposed to the range of the 
enemy’s battery, a gun was sighted and a stray shot fired at the flick- 
ering light of the lantern by the Norwegian artillery. As the king 
spoke the words, “Toss a shell into that ravelin!” to Count Swarin, 
Charles suddenly drew himself bolt upright, like a soldier on parade, 
and toppled over, slowly sinking to the earth. Running up, some of 
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the gunners raised him in their arms, with the tenderness of his chil- 
dren, and placed him upon the carriage of acannon. Heaving one 
sigh, as if of relief, the warrior’s head fell back upon the gun and he 
was dead. The enemy’s ball, half a pound in weight, had quite torn 
away his brow. When his military cloak was unwrapped from his 
person, it was seen that his right hand had stiffened about the hilt of 
his plain general’s sword, the sword of Usedom, Rugen, and Stralsund. 

Charles XII. fell in the thirty-seventh year of his age and the 
twenty-second of his reign. In this more plastic century his exploits 
read like the deeds of a Homeric hero. He seemed to have modeled 
himself upon Cornelius Nepos. Temerity and obstinacy and un- 
bounded ambition were his strongest traits. If these manly qualities 
had been tempered with reflection, he might have grown to be the chief 
soldier and statesman of those progressive times, for his views were 
liberal, generous, and popular. His extravagances, however, wasted 
his kingdom, but Sweden, under the sway of Charles XII., again 
learned her own value as a military nation. With all his victories, it 
may be noted that he is the only royal conqueror of history who stole 
not a foot of land to add to his own sovereignty. Glory was his ruling 
passion. 

Like the great American soldier of our own day, Charles was by 
nature silent and self-poised. In person he was tall and thin, yet 
broad, with winning, warm blue eyes, and a pleasant smile. His hair 
was scant and light, and beard he never wore. His manner was frank 
toward his friends, and unabashed and audacious before his enemies. 
He was a Lutheran in creed. Von Leibnitz, that universal scholar 
and skeptic, latterly largely influenced his mind, but he was a firm 
believer in the Bible, having little leisure to cultivate speculative 
philosophy. From the time of Hannibal to that of Charles XII. the 
world had never known a general who, invaded by his enemies at 
home, pushed the war into the heart of their own domains. He might 
have seated himself upon the throne of Poland, but he preferred to 
bestow that prize upon Stanislaus Lesczynski. Charles was much of a 
Swedish Don Quixote. 

When Charles XII. was dead, Sweden sued at once for peace. 
Feeling her own importance as a military power for the first time 
since Gustavus Adolphus and Gustavus Vasa had inspired her with 
lofty thoughts of glory, she begged not, however, for favorable terms, 
but accepted with dignity those offered, quietly asserting her position, 
fully aware that Charles had carved for her with his brave sword a 
prominent nook among the nations of war-waging Europe. Such a 
country naturally chose for her sovereign in after-days Napoleon’s 
famous marshal, Bernadotte, a wise and worthy successor of valiant 
Charles XII. 

Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE ; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE CAPTAIN MAKES AN ADDRESS, AND ALL HANDS ARE CALLED 
TO WITNESS PUNISHMENT. WITNESSES GET INTO TROUBLE. 


SuNDAY morning was ushered in with beautiful weather ; it was almost 
a dead calm, and the sails were flapping lazily against the masts. The 
decks had been nicely holystoned, and looked clean enough to eat off 


them, and from the unusual bustle it was evident that we were about 
to have a general muster of all the officers and crew, which is always 
the custom on board ships of war on Sundays when the weather will 
permit. Sea-sickness had almost disappeared, though the greenhorns 
still carried pale faces and spoke in rather subdued tones as they 
delivered the orders of their superiors. The ship, however, was all 
life and animation, the men were dressing themselves out in their best 
bib and tucker, and the officers were going up and down the ladders 
in handsome undress and gold epaulets, while the fussy old quarter- 
masters were running about getting their signals to dress the capstan 
with, and grumbling at everything under the sun. Grumbling is one 
of the long-allowed privileges of this class of petty officers, and no 
quartermaster is supposed to know his duty unless he is a thorough- 
bred grumbler. 

At six bells all hands were called to muster: the crew assembled 
aft on the quarter-deck, the lieutenants ranging themselves on the 
starboard side and the midshipmen on the larboard side, while the 
marines were drawn up in the gangway. It was an imposing sight 
to see so many persons assembled together preserving such perfect 
silence, and all looking so clean and nice that you could not de- 
tect a tape-string out of the way. How different was the appear- 


ance of the crew to what they were when they first came on board in 
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charge of their landlord, who took the greatest interest in their wel- 
fare, and never lost sight of them until he received a receipt for them 
from the proper officer! He then considered he had complied with his 
obligations to the government, drew the poor sailor’s advance (out of 
which Jack receives about ten per cent.), and then made arrangements 
to steal him away the first favorable opportunity and ship him in 
the merchant service. 

When the sailor is delivered over to the government he is always 
half drunk, or at least not sober enough to know his nationality, and 
generally begins by cursing the Yankee flag and swearing allegiance to 
good John Bull, who resorts to a less mild means of obtaining crews 
for his ships. 

Jack’s first appearance is not very prepossessing as he balances him- 
self with some difficulty on his feet, and peers about with his swollen 
bloodshot eyes, which have been bunged up by some of his messmates ; 
and he stands hitching up his pantaloons, spitting tobacco juice all 
around him, and damning all creation at the same time. Poor wretch ! 
he soon gets himself put in double irons, and only awakens to a con- 
sciousness of his folly next morning»when he finds himself handcuffed, 
and hears that he has sold himself to Uncle Sam. 

It is true that we don’t. resort to the system of impressment in the 
United States navy, but the government encourages a system ten times 
more pernicious, for they encourage the landlord system, by which the 
very life-blood of a sailor is sucked out of him before he goes on board 
ship. He is kept drunk for a week before he enlists, so that he can- 
not get away, and instead of an able-bodied seaman, the government 
receipts for a drunken, disgusting-looking beast, who looks unlike any- 
thing human. A week after they are on board they present quite a 
different appearance, their shabby old clothes give way to the trim uni- 
form of the navy, the black eyes disappear, and with the regular duties 
of the ship their ruddy, healthy appearance returns. They then look 
every inch the sailor. 

Our crew had had ample time to get over the effects of the land- 
lord system, and stood on the quarter-deck as fine a looking body of 
men as any one would wish to see, and though to the eye of the expe- 
rienced officer their dress might not be as trim as the regulations re- 
quired, yet to me they looked as if they had just come out of a tailor’s 
shop. I felt while looking at them that the stars and stripes were safe 
while under their charge. The superior officers looked like men who 
would never fail in their duty, and our commander, from his own ac- 
count of himself, was not afraid of anything excepting hoop-snakes. 

Ten minutes elapsed before the captain emerged from his cabin in 
company with the first lieutenant, who had gone in to report every- 
thing ready for muster. He stood for a moment looking around upon 
the crew, and a smile of satisfaction lit up his countenance, as much as to 
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say, “ You’re all right,” then walking straight up to the capstan (which 
was dressed out for service), he hauled from his pocket a paper, which he 
laid out before him. After clearing his voice two or three times, and 
looking sternly at the crew as if he was going to annihilate them, he 
commenced speaking, and, as near as I can recollect, delivered himself 
of the following address,— 


“OFFICERS, PETTY OFFICERS, SEAMEN, AND MARINES: 


‘Who would not brave the battle fire, the wreck, 
To reign the Monarch of this peopled deck ?’ 


“T feel proud, men, when I look upon you, and see myself sup- 
ported by such stalwart-looking sailors, and in less than a month I 
hope to drill you in such a manner that you will beat everything 
hitherto heard of, except the Lake Erie fleet, which I hold can never 
be beaten. All I have to say to you is this, men, so long as you be- 
have yourselves, don’t get drunk, don’t disobey orders, don’t fight or 
quarrel, keep yourselves clean, and conform yourselves to the rules and 
regulations of the ship, you will find me an indulgent captain, and not 
disposed to punish you; but just let me catch you tripping, and you 
will find me as hard as steel. I would not forgive my father if he 
was brought to the gangway, and no man need ever expect to escape 
punishment who is brought up before me. You will find me like a 
sucking dove as long as you go straight, but like a roaring lion going 
about seeking whom he can destroy when my orders are trifled with 
and my dander is up. 

“Tf occasion offers to go into battle, depend upon it that I will 
place you -yard-arm and yard-arm alongside the enemy, and will 
never surrender as long as there is a shot in the locker or a charge 
of powder in the priming-horns. That glorious flag which floats 
above us will never come down so long as I live, and if we go into 
action I will make the records of it more famous than the battle of 
Thermopyle was in ancient times. I shall not even hesitate to engage 
a ship of the line after I get you all in good discipline, and I shall 
feel as certain of taking her as if she was only our equal. 

“ But you must remember one thing, I expect you to be able to fire 
four shots in a minute, and every shot to hit its mark. You must 
every one of you be able to whip a Frenchman at broadsword exer- 
cise (Have two pairs of single-sticks made for each mess, Mr. Barnacle,” 
he said, turning to the first lieutenant), “and I expect you to work the 
guns without trucks and side-tackles better than any other ship in the 
navy can work with them. Do this, men, and you will be invincible. 
I don’t intend that this shall be a prison-ship,—no, men, you must look 
upon her as your home, and I promise you now liberty on shore once 
a year and five dollars of your pay to spend, so that you may have no 
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excuse for selling your clothes, The black-listers, let me tell you, are 
not included in this liberal arrangement, for no man sees the outside of 
this ship (unless it is to scrub the copper) who breaks one of my rules. 
That’s all I have to say, men; I hope you will remember it.” 

Thus ended the captain’s speech, and it was received with silent 
applause. The sailors looked glum enough at the prospect before them, 
and I doubt if they would have gone into action at that moment with 
a hearty good will. 

It was expected by all that the chaplain would now step up and 
perform divine service, but the captain still kept his place, and laying 
the Bible before him, he turned around to the officers, much to their 
astonishment, and addressed them,— 

“Tt is my intention,” he said, “to read a chapter in this good book 
every Sunday, and make a few remarks thereon. The rules and regu- 
lations enjoin a commander to show in himself a good example, and I 
trust that all will benefit by my remarks,” 

He now commenced reading, and forgetting that he had promised 
to read only one chapter, he had got as far as the ninth verse in the 
third before he stopped. 

The chaplain now went through with the service, and after that the 
crew were mustered by their names, about one in every ten being 
stopped at the mainmast on account of some irregularity in their 
dress; After muster I saw the quartermasters and boatswain’s mates 
assembled at the gangway, and they were busily engaged rigging the 
gratings and hauling some little instruments out of their bags, which 
little instruments I was informed were called “cats.” These were 
used in former times to preserve discipline among the crew. A capital 
effect they had too, for nothing since has ever been found to supply the 
place of the little creature, and her absence from ships of war has much 
been regretted by both officers and sailors. 

I was told that the captain was about “clearing the brig,” which in 
plain English means wiping off old scores with delinquents, and I went 
to the mainmast to witness the ceremony. 

The captain came out with the prisoner list in his hand, and looked 
stern and unforgiving as he approached the gangway. I thought to 
myself these poor sailors are now going to be whipped to death, for 
how can the captain forgive any of them after his warning at the cap- 
stan? ‘There were about twenty men at the mast waiting to receive 
their doom, and a more doleful-looking set of faces it is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine. As the commanding officer approached they dropped 
their eyes upon the deck and waited in silence to hear their sentence. 

The first man was John Smith the seventh. He was accused of 
getting drunk the day he was brought on board by his landlord and 
cursing the American flag, striking the master-at-arms, and throwing 
a quid of tohacco fresh from his mouth into the midshipmen’s soup. 
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“Well, Mr. John Smith the seventh, what have you to say to that ? 
A pretty list of crimes this to be committed inone day! Why, sir, 
the Newgate calendar contains nothing like it. If you were in New 
York you would be sent to Sing Sing for six months, and in some 
countries they would try you by court-martial and likely shoot you. 
Who ever heard of a true-born American cursing the stripes and stars? 
—that glorious flag which bled and died in defense of free trade and 
sailor’s rights. Now listen, sir, to what the laws of 1800 for the better 
regulation of the navy and preservation of discipline says.” And the 
captain commenced turning over the leaves of this dreaded little book 
in search of the article relating to cursing the American flag. He ap- 
peared to have some difficulty in finding the exact thing he wanted, but 
eventually hit on something which he thought would suit the present 
case. 

“T find here,” he said, “that ‘any one guilty of mutinous conduct 
shall suffer death, or such other punishment as a court-martial shall 
adjudge.’ What more mutinous conduct can you be guilty of than 
cursing those glorious stripes and stars, which have befriended you and 
defended you when you were oppressed by a cruel nation, and now you 
eat Uncle Sam’s duff and curse his bunting? You are a disgrace, you 
rascal, to the name you bear, for I know one or two very respectable 
families of the name of Smith, and I am confident they would blush 
for you if you are anyways related to them. 

“For getting drunk, as a matter of course, you expect a dozen ; 
for striking the master-at-arms, another dozen ; and thank your stars 
it was only the midshipmen’s soup you threw your quid of tobacco into, 
for if it had been mine, I should have given you three dozen at least 
under the article where it says, ‘You shall not draw or offer to draw 
on your superior officer, under penalty of death, or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial shall adjudge.’ Now, as I do not consider that 
midshipmen have a right to eat soup more than twice a week, I will 
remit that part of your punishment, and only give you three dozen 
altogether. If the midshipmen’s soup had not been there your quid 
would not have gone into it, so I forgive you on that score. Now, 
step out, sir, and let me hear what you have to say for yourself, and 
cut your yarn as short as possible.” 

John Smith, seventh, was a fine-looking fellow, about twenty-four 
years of age. He looked as if no battery could stop him if ever he 
made up his mind to storm it, and one could tell at a glance by the 
manner in which his rigging fitted over his mast-heads that he was 
every inch a sailor. The captain’s speech had unmanned him more 
than the fear of the cats, and there he stood playing nervously with 
the ribbon on his hat, and trying to muster up something to say in 
reply to the captain in extenuation of his fault. 

At last after settling first on one leg and then on the other, hitching 
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up his trousers and drawing his right arm across his nose, he com- 
menced,— 

“Captain Marvellous, please your honor, I have been in the service, 
man and boy, going on eighteen years, and this is the first time in my 
life that I was ever brought to the gangway. -No, sir; since the time 
I was messenger-boy in the Lake Erie fleet up to this time, I have 
never been flogged, and I hope your honor will forgive my first offense.” 

“ Ah! you were on Lake Erie, were you?” said the captain, his 
face somewhat relaxing ; “and pray what was your name then ?” 

“ John Smith the fourteenth, sir. I was in the commodore’s flag- 
ship, and powder-monkey to gun No. 6, sir.” 

“John Smith the fourteenth !” said the captain, pondering to him- 
self, and looking down as if to refresh his memory. “I think I 
remember the name; it seems very familiar to me, and I won’t doubt 
your story. Well, John Smith, it is lucky for you you were on Lake 
Erie; you have saved yourself a flogging, and I will let you off this 
time, and give you twice as much as I intended if you are ever brought 
up tomeagain. Stand back, sir.” And John Smith, much to his aston- 
ishment, found himself a free man. 

“Step out, the next man,” said the captain. “ What is your name?” 

“ John Smith the ninth, sir,” said the sailor humbly. 

“ Well, Mr. John Smith the ninth, you stand charged with pretty 
much the same offenses. You heard what I said to John Smith the 
seventh, what have you got to say for yourself, sir ?” 

“Why, you sees as how, Captain Marvellous, this is the first time I 
ever been brung up to the gangway since I was on Lake Erie.” 

“The devil! were you on Lake Erie also? Well, that is some 
recommendation ; stand aside, I will examine your case. 

“Step up, next man. What is your name, my man?” 

“Brown Smith, sir, and if you will allow me to spake, yer honor, 
I will soon shew ye that I’m as innocent as a sucking tartle. Says 
John Smith the ninth to me, ‘ Brown Smith, lits ship,’ sis he, ‘in the 
frigate with good Captain Marvellous,’ and sis I to him, sis I, ‘I don’t 
care if I do, being as how I sailed with his honor on Lake Erie.’ ” 

“Thunder and blood,” said the captain, “you are all Lake Erie 
men!” 

“ Faith! an’ ye may well say that, yer honor; we are all Lake 
Erie boys and full-blood Americans, as my own fader and moder can 
sweare to, if they were alive, yer honor. It was drinking yer honor’s 
health at a small ’ating-house, where we had hired a bit of a room, that 
we got boosy, an’ unfortunately fell into the landlord’s hands, who 
insisted on taking us on board in that condition, bad manners to him! 
That’s the whole truth, yer honor, and it’s the first time Brown Smith’s 
iver had his hands in the darbies.” 

“ Well, now,” said the captain, “if that don’t beat everything I 
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ever came across! I should not be surprised if they were all named 
Smith. What’s your name, my lad?” he said, addressing a short, 
thick-set, fair-looking sailor. 

“Mine name is John Schmit, sir; I’m an aple-bodied semen, an’ 
fight on te chipes in te Lake Erie fleet ; mine moter and mine fater all 
born in tis countrie, an’ lifes in New York, and mine wife’s lifes ther’ 
too. Tisis te fus time I’n get trunk, an’ I hopes youse forgiv’ me tis 
once.” 

“ As you are all Lake Erie men, I will forgive you, and take it for 
granted that you got boosy accidentally, but remember this is the last 
time I will ever let any of you escape. Go along with you.” So all 
the John Smiths escaped, and after that time almost every man in the 
ship had served on Lake Erie, according to his own account. 

There was one batch more to be examined, and the captain com- 
menced by calling up William Brown the fourth. 

“ William Brown,” he said, “ you are charged with quarreling and 
fighting ; now, I will have no fighting done on board my ship, unless it 
is when we go to quarters to fight the enemy. What have you got to say 
to this, sir?” 

“Why, captain,” he said, “the case is this, sir. I was a-sittin’ on 
the fore’ard bitts, makin’ on a duff, and Jim Green was a-making on a 
duff on t’other end the bitts. Says he to me, ‘ Bill, jist hold on to my 
duff while I gets some water from the butt ;’ and says I, ‘I will, Jim,’ 
and he goes for the water. So while he’s gone, you know, I kept a- 
making of my duff, and was just a-mixin’ in the slush when he re- 
turned, and I giv’ him the pan. Says he to me, ‘ Bill, you been a- 
stealing of my raisins ;’ and says I to him, ‘I ain’t no such thing, and 
if you don’t look out,’ says I, ‘ your mother’s monkey will get a lick in 
your nob.’ ‘I’d like to see it done,’ says he, ‘and I’d make you wish 
you never seed a duff-bag. It ain’t the first time,’ says he, ‘that you’ve 
stolen plums from my duff.’ Says I, ‘ That remark of your’n is worthy 
of an after-guard, thou’ you ain’t fit to be one, and if you say much 
more I’ll march you up to the mast.’ Says he to me, ‘ You’re a lick- 
spittle and a tell-tale, and I’ll take a licking any time so that I can 
serve you out,’ and with that he gave me a wipe over the face with his 
duff-bag, and knocked me off the bitts into the cook’s tub. As I rose 
up he pitched into me right and left, and knocked me down the fore- 
hatch. He threw my duff after me and pocketed all the plums I left 
in the pan on the bitts. That’s all I did, captain, as I can prove by 
witnesses.” 

“ A very pretty kettle of fish, indeed,” said the captain ; “ and pray, 
Mr. Jim Green, let us hear your side of the story ?” 

“T was a sittin’ on the bitts, you know, sir,” commenced Jim, “and 
Bill Brown, you know, sir, was a-sittin’ on the t’other end: I axed him, 
you know, sir, to hold on to my duff until I got some water to mix it 
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with, and when I came back, you know, more nor half my raisins was 
gone, you know; so I civilly axed him, you know, sir, what had gone 
with my plums. He flared up at onst, you know, sir, and called me a 
molly cod, axing me at the same time if I took him for a thief. I told 
him I called no one a thief, you know, only his duff looked as if it 
had double allowance of plums, you know, sir, and no doubt if I ex- 
amined his fingers that I would find fish-hooks on the end of them, you 
know, sir. He told me I was a Doncaster thief, you know, sir, and stole 
my own plums, you know, and then tried to stick it on to him. I told 
him he daren’t tell me that on shore, you know, sir, and he said he’d 
tell it to me at the Tombs in New York, you know, sir, the first time 
he saw me taken up for chicken-stealing, you know, sir. With that he 
hit me a backhander in the mug, you know, sir, and in fending it off 
with the duff-bag he fell over the bitts, you know. He jumped at me 
then with the cook’s fork, you know, and to save my bacon I tripped 
up his heels, and he rolled down the fore-hatch, you know, sir. That’s 
all I knows about it, sir, and I can prove it by the ship’s cook, you 
know, Gumbo Chaff.” 

“A very contradictory story, indeed,” said the captain, “and no 
doubt both of you are in the right, though I should be doing perfectly 
right if I flogged the pair of you. Where are the witnesses to this 
fray? Where is the ship’s cook, Gumbo Chaff ?” 

“yar I is, sar,” replied a son of Africa, about sixty years of age, 
whose black, shining face bespoke anything but hardships at the galley, 
and whose white teeth shone out through his red lips like pure ivory. 
He stood pulling his top-knot and bowing to the captain as if he was 
awaiting orders for a dinner. 






(To be continued.) 











THE ITALIAN ARTILLERY? 


For general military purposes Italy is divided into seven grand mili- 
tary departments, called general commands,’ and these are subdivided 
into sixteen territorial divisions and sixty-two military districts. 

General officers of the highest rank have the general commands, 
major-generals the divisions, while the districts are commanded by 
colonels of bersaglieri infantry or cavalry. In each of these general 
commands there are a number of arsenals, magazines, and artillery 
troops; together they constitute a “territorial artillery command,” under 
a major-general, promoted from the artillery. 

In each artillery territorial command there are artillery “direc- 
tions” * of one or two kinds, at the head of which are colonels of artil- 
lery. 

The first kind of “direction” is territorial, and includes the artillery 


stations, or garrisons, and the magazines, depots, and arsenals, from which 
are issued the munitions for daily consumption. 

The “directions” of the second kind include the arsenals of construc- 
tion, the foundries, laboratories, etc. The arsenals, from which issues 
are made, are called “local commands,” and are conveniently established 
for that purpose; they are commanded by captains or subalterns. The 
organization of the Italian artillery is as follows, viz. : 


1 This paper is compiled from personal observation, conversations, and informa- 
tion kindly furnished me by the war ministry and Italian artillery officers. I have 
also translated from the reports of Captain Schulz of the Austrian general staff, and 
have drawn from ‘‘ Armed Strength of Italy,’’ by Lieutenant Hare, of the Royal 
Engineers, from the Italian Artillery Tactics, notes of the Artillery and Engineer 
Journal, and sundry brochures. I have described nothing, however, that I have 
not seen. [This article is reprinted, by consent, from The Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, vol. i., No. 4, in order to complete in these pages the series of 
Major Sanger’s papers on the artillery of the European states, with which our 
readers are familiar.—Eps. ] 

2 A Parliamentary law of 1877 organizes the Italian army into ten army corps in 
place of the seven general commands; twenty territorial divisions in place of the 
sixteen; eighty-eight military districts in place of the sixty-two. The territorial 
service of the artillery, however, remains unchanged, and the changes presented are 
to be made quite gradually, so that the old organization will continue for some 
time. 

3 “ Direction”’ signifies the artillery authorities, their assistants and subordinates ; 
in other words, the personnel. ad 
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THE ARTILLERY BUREAU OF THE WAR MINISTRY. 


. The Artillery Staff. 

. The Field Artillery. 

. The Fortress Artillery. 

. The special companies of Artillery. 

. The Polygons, or firing-schools (Ecole de Tir). 
. The Schools, or educational branch. 
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THE WAR MINISTRY. 


The Italian war ministry consists of one general secretary’s depart- 
ment and four general “ directions,” which include a number of divis- 
ions and sections. At the head of each “direction” is a general officer, 
and the second general “ direction” is charged with the entire manage- 
ment of the artillery and engineer arms. Although the war ministry 
is directly under the orders of the king, the war minister is responsible 
to Parliament. 


(1) THE ARTILLERY STAFF. 


The artillery staff has no special organization, but includes the sur- 
plus field-officers and captains not on duty with the regiments and 
companies ; of these there are 

Sixteen colonels, sixteen lieutenant-colonels, twenty-four majors, one 
hundred and thirty-five captains. Total, one hundred and ninety-one 
officers in excess of the number required for service with the troops. 
The duties they perform may be variously described as those of 

(a) The Committee of Artillery and Engineers. 

(6) The Territorial Artillery Commands. 

(c) The Artillery Directions. 

(d) The Technical Establishments, as arsenals, foundries, ete. 

(e) The Bureau of Accountability. 

(f) The Military Academy and School of Application of Artillery 
and Engineers. 

Although lieutenants are assigned to many of the duties enumerated, 
they are not considered as of the artillery staff, and are always included 
in the strength of the regiments to which they belong. 


(2) THE COMMITTEE OF ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. 


Is located in Rome, and is one of the advisory organs of the war 
ministry. Although exercising no direct comnfand over the artillery, 
thé opinions of the committee are usually required in all cases affecting 
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the artillery and engineers, and are a guide to the war minister, which 
he rarely rejects. 

The committee forms one chief bureau, eight divisions, and an ad- 
ministrative council, Finally, a division for the management of marine 
affairs can be put in operation when required. 

The chief bureau has the supervision of the personnel, conducts the 
publication of the Artillery and Engineer Journal, and regulates the 
management of the museum, library and archives, lithography, ete. To 
the first division is intrusted all that refers to organizing and arming 
the artillery, the disposition of the train, and the duties and instruction 
of the officers and men. 

To the second division all that concerns the armament and supply 
of fortified places, the siege artillery, parks, and the supervision of the 
territorial artillery “ directions.” 

To the third division belongs the control of the artillery workshops 
and laboratories and their inspection. The Artillery and Engineer 
Journal is published monthly, and contains everything of interest per- 
taining to the personnel or material of the artillery and engineers. 

The fourth division has the supervision of money and property 
accounts. Besides the foregoing, there is an extraordinary sub-com- 
mittee, which studies all new field, mountain, siege, and coast artillery 
materials. The four divisions named above form together the “ artil- 
lery section” of the committee, while the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth divisions constitute the “ engineer section.” 

The administrative council has charge of the expenses of this com- 
mittee and the management of the material. The president of the com- 
mittee is a general or lieutenant-general of artillery or engineers, and is 
directly under the orders of the war minister. He possesses, in relation 
to the personnel of the committee, the authority of chief. 

The directors of the eight (actually nine) divisions of the committee 
are lieutenant-generals or major-generals. From time to time they make 
such suggestions to the war minister as the service of their department 
may prompt. They are authorized to obtain, through the medium of 
the territorial and troop commanders, such explanations and information 
in reference to material, etc., as they may wish, and, with the consent of 
the war minister, are permitted to visit such of the troops and establish- 
ments as may be necessary to the proper elucidation and study of pro- 
fessional subjects. In this there is no privilege to give orders to artillery 
or other commanders, authority for which must be asked of the war 
minister through the president of the committee, who is required to 
submit the reasons of each request. 

As a rule, each section of the committee is occupied with the affairs 
of its own arm, but when very important matters are to be discussed 
the two sections unite in joint session, or they are examined by the 
members of one section, as may be ordered by the president or war 
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ministry. In joint session the president presides; in the section meet- 
ings the oldest division director, unless the president considers it better 
that he should take the chair. The elaboration and completion of the 
work of a single division can be examined in the division or by the 
entire committee, as the president may direct. The war minister can 
also call upon the territorial commandants of artillery and engineers to 
join in these discussions, as also other experienced generals who do not 
belong to the committee. 

These meetings are adjourned by a majority vote. 

The secretary of the principal bureau is a colonel, and if the pres- 
ident of the artillery and engineer committee is selected from the artil- 
lery, the secretary is an engineer officer; if the president is an engineer, 
the secretary is an artillery officer. 

The latter also acts as secretary when the two sections of the com- 
mittee meet in joint session. He is also a director of the administrative 
council, which is composed of two of the higher civil officers and two 
of the higher military officers of the committee. 

In addition to the artillery and engineer committee, there are at each 
of the principal military centres, as Turin, Rome, Naples, etc., four 
artillery commissions. Each has a branch of the artillery service, as 
field, fortress, siege, and mountain artillery, and many questions are 
referred in the first instance to these commissions for discussion. Their 
reports are sent to the war ministry, and thence referred to the artillery 
committee. 

The following is the personnel of the committee of the artillery and 
engineers : 

8 general officers (one of whom is named president). 
6 field-officers of artillery. 
5 field-officers of engineers. 
11 captains of artillery. 
8 captains of engineers. 
3 lieutenants. 

35 civil officers. 

20 clerks. 

16 orderlies. 

Total, forty-one officers, thirty-five civilians, twenty clerks, sixteen 
enlisted men. 


(6) THE TERRITORIAL ARTILLERY COMMANDS. 


The highest territorial artillery authority, in each of the seven gen- 
eral commands (except Palermo, which for artillery purposes is joined 
to the artillery command of Rome), is called “a territorial artillery 
command.” 

The generals commanding the territorial artillery exercise their 
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powers under the lieutenant-general of the general command, and with 
a due regard to the rights and authority of the general commanding the 
division, and the colonels at the heads of the districts in which the 
artillery troops, material, and establishments are located. 

They are directly responsible for the personnel and material of their 
commands, and are required to visit and inspect, at least once annually, 
the troops, and every magazine, depot, and manufactory belonging to 
the artillery. Their authority is limited to the control of technical and 
administrative matters, as, for example, the special instruction of the 
officers and men and the care of the arsenals. 

For purposes purely military, however, the generals of divisions are 
supreme, and there is no conflict of authority. 

All orders to the artillery, no matter from what source, are sent to 
the general commanding the artillery, who causes their distribution and 
execution. 

Such orders pass through the regular channels, unless on technical 
subjects. 

The following table shows the strength and location of the several 
territorial commands : 
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(c) THE ARTILLERY DIRECTIONS. 


There are twelve artillery “directions” in Italy, which, as terri- 
torial authorities, have designated geographical jurisdiction. They 
have supervision over all artillery material for which no body of troops 
or the “ direction” of an artillery establishment is specially responsible, 
and over those artillery laboratories which have no independent “ di- 
rection.” They are besides executive organs, through which orders are 
communicated to the artillery troops of territorial division commands 
or to territorial artillery commands, in regard to the special duties. 
The “ directions” report quarterly to the territorial artillery commands 
to which they belong, the execution of all work, the repairs of ma- 
terial, etc. They inspect the subordinate local commands and establish- 
ments as often as the service demands, or at least once each year, thereby 
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ascertaining whether work which was to be done has been done, the 
magazines and stores kept up to the full amount, and that the material 
on hand is in the condition reputed. 

The local commands and establishments are supplied with officers, 
civil assistants, etc., on application to the artillery direction, to which 
they are subordinate. 

Nevertheless at times the local commandants act as directors in 
regard to changes in subordinate or branch stations, and the business 
pertaining to the reception of material, etc. 

They superintend the regular issues at the artillery depots, and 
observe that all precautions are taken which the safety and preserva- 
tion of the material require. The following table gives the territorial 
commands, with the personnel of the artillery “directions,” and the 
subordinate local commands ; the latter are usually in charge of officers 
or experienced non-commissioned officers, and comprise the smaller store- 
houses and places of issue: 
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(d) THE TECHNICAL ARTILLERY ESTABLISHMENTS. 


These embrace the personnel of the arsenals, workshops, arms, fac- 
tories, cannon-foundries, powder-mills, and laboratories. 

Each of these establishments is commanded by a director, who, to- 
gether with the field-officers and captain, belongs to the artillery staff. 

The lieutenants are detailed from the regiments by the war ministry, 
and are reported detached. 

The arsenals, etc., are under the authority of the commander of the 
territorial artillery command in which they are located, and to which 
they make quarterly reports of their work. 

The directors of these establishments have the prerogative of inde- 
pendent commanders, as regards the officers and men under their control. 

In general, the technical establishments of the artillery have charge 
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of the production, preservation, administration, and accountability of 
the artillery material, except that in use by the troops, also of all kinds 
of fire-works, save those of the engineers. 

The location of the different technical artillery establishments, their 
object, personnel, etc., is shown in the following table : 
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(ec) THE BUREAU OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 


This bureau is in a measure connected with the artillery and engi- 
neer committee, because the director is at the same time chief of one 
of the artillery divisions of the committee. 

The duty of the bureau is to examine the reports of artillery mate- 
rial, and to see that appropriations are not misapplied. The director is 
directly, and the officers and employés indirectly through him, respon- 
sible to the war ministry for the correct performance of their dyties. 
He is authorized to correspond directly with the military and civil 
authorities on subjects connected with the service. 

In his other capacity, as chief of one of the divisions of the com- 
mittee, the director is under the orders of the president of the com- 
mittee. 

There are sixteen civilian officers in the committee, who are especially 
employed on subjects connected with the artillery material; they are 
included in the table showing the strength of the committee. A de- 
scription of the Military Academy and school of artillery and engineers 
would complete the duties, which are properly considered as of the 
artillery staff, but as they will more appropriately appear under the 
head of educational establishments of the artillery, an account of them 
is deferred until that subject is reached. In none of the staff positions 
is the artillery personnel permanent; four years of service is the rule, 
and although exceptions are made to it in the case of individuals show- 
ing special aptitude, it is usually enforced, the officers return to the 
regiments and companies, and are replaced by others. 
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PEACE FORMATION—FIELD ARTILLERY. 


In time of peace the field artillery consists of ten regiments, two 
instruction batteries. Each regiment is composed of the regimental 
staff, three brigade staffs, one train brigade staff, nine batteries, three 
train companies, one depot company. 

The batteries are formed into brigades of three batteries each, and 
the three train companies form the train brigade. 

Each regiment of field artillery is commanded by a colonel, and 
is assigned to an army corps; the regiments are consecutively numbered, 
and the number of the regiment corresponds to that of the army corps 
to which it belongs. 

The battery and train brigades are commanded by majors. 

In addition, each regiment must furnish the men and material for 
placing the ten field batteries, and also three militia batteries, on a war 
footing. The train companies provide the transportation service, and 
are, besides, the cadres for nearly all the army transportation required 
in war, as in Italy there exists no special transport department. 

The following table shows the peace formation of the regimental 
and brigade staffs, batteries, and the train and depot companies : 
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Each battery of artillery consists of eight guns, eight caissons, one 
forge,—contains also saddlers’ and carpenters’ tools,—three wagons. 
Total, twenty. 

In time of peace but four guns are horsed. In the batteries all the 
men wear the same uniform, receive the same instruction, and perform 
mounted and foot duties indiscriminately ; that is, the cannoneers and 
drivers are not distinct grades. Nos. 2, 3, and 5 of each gun detach- 
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ment are armed with the Carcano breech-loading carbine, sabre-bayonet, 
which is slung. Nos. 1 and 4 have sabres. The drivers carry the 
sabre-bayonet belonging to the carbines of the cannoneers. The offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers are armed with sabre and pistol. 
Mounted men carry their clothing and “kit” on the horses, the gun 
detachments in leather pouches, fastened on the foot-boards of limbers 
and caissons, and secured to chests by staples, through which runs a 
leather tongue. 

The dress of the drivers and cannoneers of a field battery is iden- 
tical, the duties are interchangeable, and all receive the same instruction. 

In each of the ten regiments the four batteries—third, sixth, ninth, 
and tenth—are armed with the 9 c.m. (8 c.m.) Krupp steel gun, and 
the remaining six with 7.5 c.m. Italian steel bronze gun; the latter 
are drawn by four horses. 

There are 8-, 9-, and 12-centimetre muzzle-loading guns of the old 
pattern, but these are giving place to the breech-loaders. 


THE INSTRUCTION BATTERIES, 


Of these there are two of the field artillery, and for administrative 
purposes they are temporarily attached to two field artillery regiments. 
In 1876 they were the Seventh and Tenth Regiments, stationed at 
Pisa and Caserta. 

I visited the Tenth at Caserta, where I also found regimental head- 
quarters, the batteries, train and depot companies, and magazine. The 
sole object of the instruction batteries is to prepare private soldiers for 
the grade of sergeants of light artillery. 

Organization of the instruction batteries : 
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Although soldiers from the artillery regiments who possess the 
requisite qualifications are eligible to these batteries, but few join, prob- 
ably because the term of service is longer; they are therefore filled in 
the following manner : 

Each year, about the time of the annual conscription, a number of 
officers and non-commissioned officers of all arms are ordered to the 
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headquarters of each military district by the war ministry, to assist in 
receiving, drilling, and distributing the men. As the recruits join, they 
are assigned to the various arms of service, according to their intelli- 
gence and general fitness, in the following order : 

1. To the artillery and engineers. 

2. To the cavalry. 

3. To the bersaglieri. 

4, To the line infantry. 

While at district headquarters, artillery recruits who wish to become 
sergeants make their application for service either in the instruction 
batteries or instruction company. They are then examined by a com- 
mission of officers, and if they qualify, their names are reported to the 
colonel of the artillery regiment to which the battery or company is 
attached. If there are more men than sufficient, then the cleverest are 
selected. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 


1. They must agree to serve eight years. 

2. They must be able to read and write, and to understand the first 
four rules of arithmetic. 

3. They must serve two years in the battery or company, and sus- 
tain all the required tests. If at the end of two years they fail, they 
are sent to the various regiments as privates, and the obligation to serve 
eight years is not binding; they continue in service the usual time, 
viz., three years. 

It is considered very advantageous to join the special companies, 
for, although the term of service is longer and the duties arduous, the 
opportunities for advancement are far greater than in the regiments. 
The course of instruction is regulated so as to fully prepare the pupils 
for the position of sergeants. 

Great attention is given to riding, fencing, and gymnastics, not so 
much, however, as to interfere with the necessary theoretical teaching 
and target practice. The battery and company Are called on for no 
duty which will interfere with the course of instruction. 


















FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 





The fortress artillery consists of four regiments (numbered from 
eleven to fourteen), one instruction company. 

Each regiment is composed of one regimental staff, three brigade 
staffs, ten companies (consecutively numbered), one depot. 

Every three or four companies form a brigade, and usually in every 
regiment the first, second, and third companies the first brigade ; fourth, 
fifth, and sixth companies the second brigade ; seventh, eighth, and ninth 
companies the third brigade. 
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In each regiment there are twenty-four pack-animals, for instruc- 
tion in the service of the mountain batteries, which in case of need are 
manned and equipped by the fortress artillery regiments. 

The non-commissioned officers of the fortress artillery regiments 
are armed with the sabre and revolver, the privates have the breech- 
loading carbine, with sabre-bayonet. 

For service with the mountain batteries the gun detachments are 
armed with a straight sword; only the company reserves are armed 
with the carbine. 

The following table gives the peace formation of the fortress ar- 


tillery regiments : 
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Company Officers. 


DESIGNATION, 


Privates. 
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Pack-Animal Drivers. 


Officers of Accountability. 
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The fortress instruction company, like the instruction batteries, is 
maintained for the purpose of providing sergeants for the regiments. 
It is managed in the same way, and in 1876 was attached to the Thir- 


teenth Regiment, Mantua. 


ORGANIZATION. 








DESIGNATION. 


Q. M. Sergeants. 


1st Sergeants. 
Sergeants, 

Sergeant Pupils. 
Corporal Major Pupils. 
Privates. 

Trumpeters. 

Soldier Servants. 


Captains. 
Subalterns, 


8 | Corporals, 


Q 
So 


Instruction company 
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WAR FORMATION. 


For the management of the artillery service in time of war there 
are the following artillery commanders, viz. : 

1. The general commanding all the artillery. 

2. The artillery commander of an army. 

3. The artillery commander of an army corps. 

4, The artillery commander of a division. 

They have the following general functions : 

1. The chief of all the artillery is permanently attached to the 
headquarters of the general-in chief, and has the superior direction of 
all artillery establishments and detachments which belong to the armies 
in the field. 

2. The artillery commanders of separate armies are with the gen- 
erals commanding the armies, and manage the artillery under their 
command as the general-in-chief of the artillery may prescribe. 

3. The artillery commander of a corps d’armée is usually the 
colonel of the artillery regiment assigned to that corps; he conducts 
the service of the artillery corps according to the orders of the army 
corps commander to whose headquarters he belongs; the battery 
brigades, which form the “ corps artillery,” and corps artillery parks 
are directly under his orders. 

4, The artillery commanders of divisions are directly responsible 
to the division commanders ; they command the battery brigades which 
belong to the divisions. 

In regard to technical and administrative affairs, the different ar- 
tillery commanders correspond directly with each other, and they must 
obey the orders of the next highest artillery commanders, when they 
do not conflict, or can be made to harmonize with the dispositions of 
the division, army corps, and army commanders, 

The necessary supply of munitions and the repair of other artillery 
material with the several army corps is maintained by the artillery 
commanders of armies through the army intendance. 

The following is the personnel of each of the different artillery 


headquarters : 
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1 Includes medical officers and 1 veterinary. 2 Includes 1 trumpeter. 
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Soldiers of the train companies, horses, and wagons are furnished 
for transportation by the field artillery regiments, and the numbers will 
appear in the table farther on. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Each field artillery regiment in war consists of one regimental 
staff, three battery brigade staffs, one train brigade staff, six 7 c.m. bat- 
teries, four 9 c.m. batteries, four 9 c.m. militia batteries, three train 
companies, one depot. 

Each field artillery regiment furnishes the artillery and a detach- 
ment of train for an army corps. The remaining detachments, and 
such companies of train as are not required for the army corps, per- 
form the train service of the superior headquarters, the headquarters 
of the different armies, and the army artillery munition parks. The . 
transition of a regiment from a peace to a war footing takes place 
usually at the stations of the regiment and at the different places by 
which it is garrisoned. 

This change from a peace to a war footing must be so conducted 
that seven days after the reception of the order for mobilization the 
batteries*and train companies can march with the so-called “second 
formation.” 

In this formation the batteries have six guns and fifteen ammuni- 
tion-wagons, with, however, the war complement of men and horses ; 
the train detachments for the headquarters of infantry divisions, army 
corps, and the supply departments are also assembled. 

In the “third formation,” the batteries are increased to eight guns 
and twenty wagons, and have the full complement of officers, men, and 
horses, and the companies, detachments of train for the sanitary depart- 
ment, munition parks, army headquarters and army intendance, general 
headquarters and general intendance are formed. 

In war, the 7 c.m. guns, caissons, wagons, and train-wagons have 
four horses, the 9 ¢.m. batteries and the forge of the 7 c.m. battery 
have six horses. 

The horses everywhere seemed in excellent condition ; no attention 
is paid to uniformity of color, and consequently in every battery there 
is a great variety. The stables are of stone with paved floors, wide 
doors at the sides and ends, roof ventilators, and few windows. The 
horses are arranged along the sides facing the walls, and there are no 
partitions, swing-bars, or heel-ropes. For carrying forage there are in 
each battery nine large net bags containing one day’s ration of hay for 
all the horses. They are secured to the rear of the caisson. Each 
driver has a small net bag with one day’s ration of hay and an ordi- 
nary grain-sack with one ration of oats. These are thrown across the 
horse and secured to the cantle of the saddle. 
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WAR FORMATION OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 
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When mounted the cannoneers are carried as follows, viz.: 1 and 
% on axle-seats; 3 and 4 on limber, No. 5 on limber of caisson, unless 
piece manceuvres without the caisson, when he mounts the off lead 
horse. In the 9 c.m. batteries the three off horses have saddles for 
cannoneers. The surplus men and spare horses, wagons, and forge 
form battery reserve. 

As has been before said, the batteries and train companies are mobo- 
lized generally at their respective stations. 

If the order of march does not give sufficient time to complete the 
third formation, they take the field with whatever formation they have 
when the order is received, and all that is necessary for the full com- 
plement is pushed forward rapidly to the place of rendezvous of the 
different army corps and the commanders of the divisions. Battery 
brigade No. 3 of each regiment forms the corps artillery. 


TRAIN COMPANIES. 


Before the war of 1866 the service of transportation was performed 
by two regiments of train. It is said that the service was so badly 
managed that a change was necessary. As the manufacture and preser- 
vation-of all vehicles was under the control of the artillery, the duties 
of the train were added: these are now performed by the thirty train 
companies, which are responsible for the entire transportation of the 
army, save that of the infantry and cavalry regiments (personal effects). 

In time of war the transportation of bridge trains, the engineer 
parks, and the telegraph columns is performed by the engineer regi- 
ments. 

The train companies are stationed at the headquarters of the regiments 
of the field artillery, where, in the general magazine of the regiment, is 
collected everything necessary for the mobilization of the regiment and 
the transportation of the army corps to which it belongs. 

The buildings are specially arranged for the reception of all the 
vehicles and wagons: on the ground-floor are the vehicles for transpor- 
tation, the guns and carriages for the second and third formations, as 
well as for the four militia batteries belonging to the regiment. 

On the floor above is the harness, etc., hanging on pegs, and all so 
methodically and carefully numbered and labeled that any soldier, able 
to read, can tell at a glance the disposition to be made of each article. 

The officers and men of the train companies are thoroughly instructed 
in all that pertains to the duties of the train, as riding, driving, and the 
care of horses and material, the nomenclature and object of the various 
vehicles, and the number and destination of the different sections and 
detachments into which the companies are divided for service, ete. 

The following table shows the organization of the train companies, 
In time of peace these usually have about forty horses each, for pur- 
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poses of instruction, and the number is increased to seven hundred in 
time of war. 
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As an auxiliary in the transportation of supplies, etc., to points in 
rear, traction-engines have been introduced. They have been carefully 
tried on ground more or less difficult, and have been definitely attached 
to the field railway department. 

With ten army-wagons they can move over ordinary roads, and up 
acclivities not exceeding seven degrees, with as much speed as a six- 
horse or mule team. 

From the foregoing table it will be seen that the ten regiments of 
field artillery furnish about five thousand five hundred and seventy- 
seven wagons, manned and horsed for general purposes of transporta- 
tion; when these are not sufficient, wagons and horses are procured by 
requisitions on the country. 





















THE ITALIAN ARTILLERY. 


PROPORTION OF FIELD ARTILLERY TO OTHER ARMS. 
The Italian army possesses in all : 


100 field batteries of 8 guns. ‘ . 800 guns. 
42 militia batteries of 8 guns . ; > a * 


142 batteries. Total ; é 2 ~ doe 


The war strength of the 80 infantry regiments is 10 bersaglieri 
regiments; 108 infantry militia battalions; 15 bersaglieri militia bat- 
talions; 14 Alpine and Alpine militia battalions, equals 333,100 men. 
It happens in consequence of this that there are 3.41 guns for every 
1000 men, or 293 men for each; or, without the militia troops, 228,800 
infantry, 244,000 infantry and cavalry, and 800 guns. 

With these numbers there are to every 1000 men 3.50 guns, or 1 
gun to 286 men, without the cavalry; inclusive of the latter, 3.28 guns 
per 1000 men, or 305 men to each gun. 

An Italian army corps, with two infantry divisions and one regiment 
of bersaglieri, numbers 22,500 fighting men, and with the cavalry bri- 
gade, 23,494 combatants, with ten field batteries of 8 guns—=80 guns 
the proportion of artillery to infantry is, therefore, 3.55 guns per 1000, 
or 1 gun to 281 men, and the infantry and cavalry combined, 3.40 
guns per 1000 combatants, or 1 gun to 294 men. Each infantry division 
is formed of two brigades of two regiments of three battalions of infantry, 
one battery brigade of three batteries of artillery, or twelve battalions, 
numbering 9620 infantry and 24 guns, and the proportion which the 
artillery bears to the infantry is 2.49 guns per 1000, or 1 gun to 401 
men. For the maintenance of the artillery in time of war the artillery 
reserves must be prepared to furnish to each field-piece 36.62 men and 
28.93 horses. 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE OLD NAVY. 


LOSS OF THE UNITED STATES SLOOP-OF-WAR “BOSTON,” ON THE 
ISLAND OF ELEUTHERA, DECEMBER 15, 1846. 


More than thirty-five years have passed away since the United States 
ship “Boston,” in all the glory of a well-appointed man-of-war, laid 
her crushed and dismantled hull upon the coral shore of Eleuthera, 
and many of the active participants in that important event have long 
since left the scene of their earthly toils, some of them almost before 
the smoke from her consuming timbers had ascended to the clouds, 
leaving at the present time (January, 1882) only three among her 
junior officers on the active list of the navy. The story of this ship’s 
loss has never been published, and of the old naval officers themselves, 
only a few knew little of the circumstance beyond the fact that she was 
wrecked while on her way to join the squadron off Vera Cruz during 
the first years of our war with Mexico. The “Boston” was a fair 
specimen of the type of twenty-gun ships built during the “’20’s,”— 
a full-lined, fair-sailing, comfortable, safe sea-boat, carrying her bat- 
tery high and well, and, until the six sloops of ’43 robbed her of the 
title, was rated a “ first-class” sloop-of-war. She had given a large 
amount of service on every ocean, and in the fall of 1846 was putting 
on her armor in earnest to try issues with our sister republic. A 
gallant crew of both officers and men, full of zeal and fight, had been 
assembled at New York, and on the 3d day of October, 1846, found 
themselves on board the “ Boston,” with the ship in commission, 
bearing the pennant of Commander George F. Pearson, U.S.N.,— 
“honest George” he was generally termed,—one of nature’s noblemen, 
a thorough officer, gentleman, and seaman, true as steel, and respected 
by all who knew him. 

The time given us between reporting for duty and joining the ship 
was so short that no preparations for messing could be made, and the 
officers found themselves entirely without the necessaries for com- 
mencing life on shipboard ; however, caterers were soon elected, and 
those officers, proud of the dignity conferred upon them, immediately 
departed for the shore, in order to procure outfits, stores, etc., and to 
arrange an evening’s meal for their less fortunate messmates, as well as 
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to avoid the discomforts of a ship just placed in commission, which are 
not a few. ; 

Lieutenant G , of the wardroom, and Passed Midshipman 
T , in the steerage, were the two officers advanced to the post of 
honor as chiefs of their respective mess-rooms; but why they were 
chosen ever remained a mystery to their puzzled messmates, unless it 
was for their great popularity in the service, for perhaps no two gen- 
tlemen could be found in the entire navy possessing less talent for the 
office of caterer than did the two selected. Late in the afternoon we 
were gratified by the intelligence that “stores had arrived,” for pack- . 
ages had come on board directed to both the wardroom and steerage ; 
and when, after nightfall, tired, cold, and hungry, we assembled in our 
mess-room to partake of a repast as best we could,—for the reader must 
bear in mind we had neither servants, crockery, linen, nor cutlery,— 
our surprise was great and our disappointment greater when on opening 
“the stores” they were found to consist of three gallons of whisky, 
six jars of pickled oysters, and a few pounds of crackers! Nothing 
else! This was not regarded a satisfactory diet even for a hungry 
midshipman’s supper,—a class of officers who are supposed to be always 
“cocked and primed” for any kind of food, both in and out of season, 
—and in our despair we sent a committee of one to borrow from the 
wardroom, who soon returned with the desponding information “that 
they had received ten gallons of whisky, twelve jars of pickled oysters, 
a box of crackers, and a piece of cheese, and they had nothing but 
cheese to lend. We did not retire hungry, for whisky, pickled oysters, 
and crackers are better than nothing, but there was an aching void for 
something more substantial than the food at our command. 

The next morning brought neither caterers nor a change of pro- 
visions; and, as the tedious hours of that day “dragged their slow 
lengths along,” the very thought of whisky and pickled oysters became 
appalling, and the shades of night found the “ Boston’s” officers fast 
verging upon a savage, if not a fighting state. The third day brought 
relief to our now agonized senses by the appearance of a large number 
of boxes and packages marked “ Wardroom” and “ Steerage” ; those 
bearing the latter label were eagerly seized and opened, and to our dis- 
may, with the exception of a fresh supply of whisky and pickled oys- 
ters, they contained only twelve dozen bottles of pepper, twelve dozen 
bottles of sweet oil, twelve dozen bottles of mustard, twelve dozen bot- 
tles of salt, twelve dozen bottles of Worcestershire sauce, and twelve 
dozen bottles of pickles! In utter despair and desperation, we sent to 
the wardroom begging for food, but our messenger immediately re- 
turned, reporting their condition worse than ours. Out of twelve hun- 
dred dollars of wardroom mess funds, eleven hundred and fifty dollars 
had gone for wines and liquors, and, with the exception of money suf- 
ficient to duplicate the whisky, pickled oysters, crackers, and cheese, 
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already laid in, the remaining fifty dollars had been expended for sea- 
stores !—pepper, salt, mustard, etc. 

The wrath of the officers rose above white heat; it rose to a state 
of sublimity ; they rose in their might and destroyed the structure they 
had erected : the caterers were broken on the spot and new ones elected 
to fill their places. The wines, liquors, pickled oysters, and sea-stores 
were bundled on shore, and that night the wardroom and steerage offi- 
cers partially forgot their recent troubles in discussing a glorious meal 
of proper food, and in a measure regained the ground lost during the 
three previous days. On the fourth morning after putting the ship in 
commission the officers may be said to have gotten well to work, and 
every individual on board was urging forward the preparation for sea 
to the utmost of their ability. There is a vast difference between “ doing 
one’s duty” upon a stomach well filled and cared for and one loaded 
down with whisky, pickled oysters, and crackers. 

Lieutenant G——- was a superior seaman and perfectly at home on 
a ship’s deck, and Passed Midshipman T an intelligent, clear- 
headed, sparkling officer, but Nature in her most complacent mood 
never intended either for the position of caterer. 

Passed Midshipman M and myself having made our last cruise 
in the “ Boston,” ending the preceding February, were considered ora- 
cles in all matters relating to the ship; and one morning, previous to 
sailing, while breakfasting with Captain Pearson, were plied with ques- 
tions regarding the ship’s general qualities, and to a certain query I 
replied, “ The ‘ Boston’ is only an indifferent sailer, averaging, on the 
wind, only about seven knots,” and for the want of something better 
to say, added, ‘Slow as she is, we shall beat the ‘ Albany’ down to the 
Gulf.” “Oh, yes,” replied the captain, “ we shall beat her easy enough, 
as she is not to leave for at least a month after we sail.” The “ Albany” 
was fitting for her first cruise, and her admirers prophesied that she 
would be the “fastest ship in the service.” I have mentioned this 
apparently insignificant matter, as the sequel will show the very im- 
portant bearing the smallest trifles sometimes have in influencing human 
affairs. On Saturday, November 7, the ship being fully prepared for 
war, and during the last quarter of a passing cyclone which had just 
wrecked a sound steamer on Fisher’s Island, sail was made, and by 
4 p.M. the bar crossed and the old ship breasting a heavy, tumbling 
sea, crowding canvas to claw off a lee shore. That night, out of two 
hundred and twelve souls on board, two hundred and ten were sea- 
sick. After twenty-four hours of a pretty severe initiation into the 
mysteries of old Neptune, the weather cleared and we had a pleasant 
run, devoid of any particular interest, down to the West Indies. Sat- 
urday, November 14, proved to be a beautiful day, with the wind 
light and a heavy swell coming from the northward, the monotony 
being relieved by the company of a bark and brig heading also to the 
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southward and perhaps from three to five miles distant. Excellent 
observations were secured and our position very accurately determined. 
Towards evening the wind fell to a very light breeze, causing the ship 
to “ fall off” in her speed to three and four knots per hour. In the 
approaches to the “‘ Hole in the Wall” passage, between Abaco and 
Eleuthera, the set and strength of the currents are very uncertain, ren- 
dering it hazardous for any vessel to attempt this channel by night, 
unless they can make Abaco light before dark, and be sure it is not 
one erected by wreckers; therefore it has always been customary to 
“heave to” and wait for daylight to go through. At 8 P.M., when the 
master (or navigator, as he is now called) had marked the ship’s posi- 
tion on the chart, the captain, after a few minutes’ study and manipu- 
lation with the dividers and parallel ruler, asked, “ Are you certain of 
your sights?” “ Yes, sir,” replied the master. “So am I,” returned 
the captain. ‘The weather has been perfectly clear and the horizon 
good, therefore I see no reason to doubt them. I am aware,” he con- 
tinued, “ that in consequence of the uncertain, strong, and dangerous 
currents prevailing in these latitudes, it is usual to lay by during the 
night, but I am anxious to have the ship participate in the attack soon 
to be made on Tabasco, where light-draught ships are required. I want 
to get this ship into battle and I cannot afford to lose a moment, as it 
may come off at any instant; therefore I shall take the risk of run- 
ning. That point,” said he, pointing to a dot he had made on the 
chart, “ lies midway between Abaco and Eleuthera, and is thirty miles 
south-southwest from our position. I will keep her on that course until] 
the ship has made thirty miles from eight o’clock, when I shall haul 
her up to west-southwest, which will take us through mid-channel and 
allow for a drift of fifteen miles in any direction, when the west-south- 
west course will carry us clear of everything without any risk whatever. 
Have you any objections to offer?” “No,” responded the navigator. 
“T cannot see that the ship will be endangered in any respect.” They 
both then ascended to the poop-deck, when, in the master’s presence, 
the captain gave the order to the officer of the deck, “ Keep the ship 
south-southwest until she has made thirty miles from eight o’clock, when call 
me, for I wish then to change the course to west-southwest ; and if she has 
not made thirty miles by five o’clock in the morning, call me then without 
fail.” Day dawned about fifteen minutes past five o’clock. 

About one o’clock A.M. a light was made on the starboard beam, 
and both the captain and master were informed of the circumstance, 
and those officers immediately appeared on deck. Knowing it could 
not be the Abaco light, they were apprehensive that the ship had been 
set in towards that island and a wrecker had his decoy out. On ex- 
amining the chart, they found that by keeping the vessel south until she 
had run the thirty miles all risks incident to Abaco’s proximity would 
be avoided, and no danger incurred regarding the turning-point when 
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the course was to be changed. The order was then given, the master 
being present, “ Keep the ship south until she has completed the thirty-mile 
run from eight o'clock, when call me, as I wish to change the course to 
west-southwest ; if she has not made that distance by five o'clock, call me 
in any event.” Nothing further of importance transpired during the 
mid-watch, and at four o’clock the ship had logged 29.2 knots, and 
very little wind stirring at that hour. The relieving officer afterwards 
strenuously asserted that no orders were passed to him save the one to 
call the captain at five o’clock, while the one relieved insisted quite as 
strongly that he delivered all the orders; be that as it may, the former 
was the navigating officer and understood the situation perfectly : be- 
sides, he had coincided with the captain as to the courses to be steered ; 
and further, had heard the latter deliver both orders to the officer of 
the deck, and upon relieving the watch, instead of satisfying himself 
regarding the ship’s run, stupidly awaited the arrival of five o’clock 
to call the captain. Shortly after four o’clock a heavy thunder-squall 
came from north by east, accompanied by violent wind, and under 
foresail, whole topsails, and topgallant-sails, with royals clewed up, the 
wind being one point on the port quarter, the ship’s speed through the 
water was about twelve knots an hour. The rain descended in torrents, 
and the morning being so intensely dark as to render it impossible to 
distinguish the hand before the eyes, no object, other than a light, could 
have been discovered at any distance however close; and when the 
tempest was at its height, a few minutes before five o’clock, there came 
a sharp, blinding flash of lightning, accompanied by a deafening, be- 
wildering peal of thunder, a terrible crash, a rasping, grating sound, 
during which the ship trembled in every timber, and a moment later a 
second tremendous thud, when she appeared to ride the water unob- 
structed. The quartermaster sprang into the chains and, casting the 
lead, cried, ‘Seven fathoms!” The officer of the deck, unable to 
determine whether the ship had touched the bottom, been struck by 
lightning, or one of the bow-anchors had gotten adrift and the chain 
was running out, gave the order, “ Hard down, and to stand by the 
starboard anchor.” Instead of answering the helm the ship fell off 
with her head to the westward (had she obeyed the rudder possibly not 
a soul would have survived), and an instant afterwards there came 
another heavy crash, followed by a grating sound, when the quarter- 
master, throwing the lead, shouted, “Seven fathoms, sir; she’s all 
afloat!” The anchor was now let go, and after dragging it over the 
bottom for an eighth of a mile, the ship was thrown on the shore, 
broadside to, at the extreme northern point of Eleuthera, where she 
rolled in a frightful manner, every incoming wave sweeping the vessel 
fore and aft, forcing her violently over on the port side, and on its re- 
ceding, returning her with little less force to the starboard one, until a 
dozen or more had passed, when a wave of gigantic dimensions raised 
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the ship up bodily, and, like a Titan with a toy, threw her heavily upon 
the port side, carrying away the fore royal mast, snapping the mizzen 
short off fifteen feet above the deck, and staving in the port bilge, 
which sent the “captain of the hold” flying on deck to the first lieu- 
tenant with, “She’s full of water, sir !” 

The rain soon passed, and a glimpse to windward revealed the dim 
outlines of a bark and brig heading directly for the shore, and on our 
firing a couple of guns they both hauled their wind and quickly dis- 
appeared to the westward. Up to this time, in the intense darkness 
prevailing, the “ Boston” appeared to be on a reef surrounded by surf, 
encircled in turn by dark water. At a quarter-past five o’clock the clouds 
began to break away, and day soon after dawning revealed the supposed 
dark water to leeward to be the low land of Eleuthera, thickly covered 
with bushes and chaparral, while the ship was pounding on the coral 
beach about two hundred feet from it. An effort was made to float the 
port quarter boat, and, watching for a “smooth time,” the order was 
given to “lower away ;” but she had scarcely descended below the rail 
when a heavy sea, curling around the stern, engulfed her, and a moment 
later she was in a thousand fragments upon the beach. Next an attempt 
was made to put the starboard boat in the water, but being caught by 
a monster wave, she disappeared in the foam, and when next seen was 
in minute pieces and had joined her sister boat on the shore. Failing 
with the quarter boats, the yard and stay tackles were sent aloft to 
hoist out those stowed amidships; and as the third cutter approached 
the water, a sea coming around the bow caught her up, both tackles 
unhooked, and shooting out ahead of the ship, rolling over and over 
like a log, till finally, becoming upright, she worked seaward and dis- 
appeared in the distance. That evening the cutter was found half a 
mile eastward of the wreck, resting on a clump of bushes two hundred 
feet from the water’s edge, where she had been hurled at high water by 
a heavy sea, and, with the exception of a small hole in the bow, the 
boat was uninjured. The effort made to launch the boats had proved 
so unfortunate that no attempt was made to put the launch and first 
cutter overboard ; but immediate attention was given to rid the ship of 
the masts, which, with every roll, were bending like coach-whips, and 
encumbered as they were with heavy yards and wet sails, were surging 
fearfully, and momentarily threatening to go overboard. A man to 
each shroud, armed with a hatchet, was now sent into the weather fore- 
chains, directed to “hold on” and await instructions, and as the ship 
rolled to port the order came to “cut!” when with one blow, simul- 
taneously made, the weather lanyards were severed and the foremast, 
snapping at the deck, fell crushing into the surf to leeward, carrying 
the main royal mast with it. Next the main chains were manned, and 
at the word “cut!” the mainmast also broke at the deck, and in falling 
- the lower end lodged on the rail, where it was securely lashed to prevent 
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the ship from canting with her decks seaward, in which position, with 
the first incoming sea, every soul on them would have been swept over- 
board. The “ Boston” was now a hulk, with the bowsprit intact and 
only the mizzen stump standing, while the crew, in a measure pro- 
tected from the angry seas beating against her starboard side, breathed 
more freely; though the way of escape was somewhat problematical, 
as the surf continued to rage around the vessel in a frightful manner, 
and any one attempting to land would have been hurled, a corpse, 
upon the sharp coral composing the beach. 

The two guns fired soon after the ship had reached the shore 
notified the wreckers residing on the south side of the island that a 
ship was in distress, and by broad daylight more than two hundred had 
assembled near the wreck, speculating upon the rich harvest of salvage 
they were about to gather in. By eight o’clock the tide had sensibly 
fallen, so that the waves were breaking against instead of over our ship; 
but as they continued to surge around the bows and stern, and meeting 
between the hull and shore, they formed an impassable barrier of foam- 
ing waters, broken spars, and floating rigging. About nine o’clock the 
leader of a wrecking gang, an expert diver, came to the water’s edge, 
and watching an opportunity, sprang through the retreating surf and 
grasped the main-top rail, when he received the next sea, and on its 
subsiding scrambled up the mast and came on board. The end of a 
hawser rove through a “ bull’s-eye” was floated to the beach, which the 
wreckers grappled and secured to a rock; next a halliard-rack was sus- 
pended to it, and with hauling lines running inboard and to the land, a 
safe communication was opened with the shore, and in a few minutes 
both people and stores were being transported to solid ground. By ten 
o’clock the water had fallen sufficiently to enable a ready transit to and 
from the vessel, with little danger save from floating spars and a good 
wetting. There appeared to be two wrecking gangs assembled in front 
of the ship, and their respective captains now volunteered the services 
‘of their men to wreck the hull, which offer Captain Pearson declined 
on the ground that he had people enough for the work; but those 
individuals were not to be so easily repulsed, and by persistent and 
piteous begging the captain, to be rid of their importunities, finally 
said, “ Very good ; set your men to work.” In a short time four hun- 
dred pairs of hands were discharging ship, and by 2 P.M. fully three- 
fourths of the articles stored in the vessel were landed, while small 
gangs in the mean time were erecting tents for their preservation as 
well as for the protection of the people. At two o’clock the two lead- 
ing wreckers informed the captain that they “would work no longer: 
the tide was rising, and unless they left the ship at once it would be 
impossible to land at all, and with the tremendous surf coming in, no 
vessel ever built could live through the night.” “ Very well,” replied 
the latter, “ you can do as you please, as you are beyond my control, but 
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I shall continue to work till night, or as long as I can save property 
from the wreck.” Ten minutes later not a wrecker was to be seen, 
they having all left for their dwellings. 

At sunset, besides the guns, anchors, chains, tanks, and shot, very 
little of value remained in the ship, and a quartermaster, the first 
lieutenant, H. K. Thatcher, and Captain Pearson, the last people on 
board,—all others having been sent away,—were hauled on shore in 
the halliard-rack. A strong northerly wind prevailed during the 
night, accompanied by a very heavy sea, and every wave thundered 
against the ship in a manner which seemed to threaten utter destruction 
in a few hours; but when morning came, instead of strewing the beach 
with her fragments as was prophesied by the wreckers, the hull ap- 
peared capable of enduring years of thumping on the coral shores of 
Eleuthera. Some time in the night the rudder came on shore a short 
distance to the eastward of the wreck, having evidently been wrenched 
off on the ship’s first striking the outer reef, which fully explained 
why she refused to obey the helm when ordered “hard down” by the 
officer of the deck. On examining the run during the night of No- 
vember 14-15, it was found that the current had set the ship twelve 
miles nearly due south, and when the allotted thirty miles had been 
made, she was fully one-third of that distance from Eleuthera, and 
had the course been changed, as the captain intended, the “ Boston” 
would have entered the New Providence channel at least eight miles 
clear of any danger ; but the fifty minutes extra run, principally before 
a severe squall, and at the rate of nearly twelve knots an hour, pro- 
duced the disaster, solely attributable to the officer of the deck. At 
this period the north side of Eleuthera was uninhabited; a small 
colony, it is true, existed at Harbor Island, seven miles away, but the 
wreckers themselves appeared to reside on the south shore and in the 
central parts of the island, 

A week or more subsequent to the stranding of the ship, over two 
hundred wreckers assembled in our encampment and demanded a set- 
tlement for the four hours’ work performed by them on the 15th. 
Captain Pearson proposed as a fair equivalent, five dollars each for the 
two leading men and two dollars for every ordinary hand, which offer 
was promptly and scornfully declined, and a claim for salvage made 
and insisted upon; and when informed that no salvage on a man-of- 
war could be allowed, their rage knew no bounds, while their violent 
demonstrations became so marked that it became necessary to order the 
crew under arms to resist a meditated attack, but the moment they 
heard the drum beat to quarters, every wrecker suddenly disappeared 
and we had no further difficulty with them. 

On November 22 a small schooner from Salt Key appeared in the 
offing to volunteer any assistance she was capable of rendering, and as 
she was bound to the United States, advantage was taken of the op- 
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portunity to send home the invalids, ten in number, and two officers, 
one as bearer of dispatches. Four weeks of varied fortunes were con- 
sumed on the island before the means of leaving could be procured : 
the time being occupied in stripping the wreck, cutting a road through 
the bushes to a small harbor, a mile distant, and in transporting thither 
the property saved from the ship by means of a carriage improvised 
out of gun-trucks and other material found on board. After consid- 
erable negotiation, two small schooners were finally procured at Harbor 
Island, and on being brought to our embarcadero, were soon loaded 
with the effects saved from the wreck; and on Sunday, December 13, 
the entire crew embarked for Nassau, N. P., leaving the hull, guns, 
tanks, chains, and shot in charge of the American vice consul at 
Harbor Island with instructions to have them removed, whenever the 
sea became sufficiently smooth for a lighter to go alongside for that 
purpose, and sent to the United States; and afterwards, to sell all that 
remained of the ship at public auction. At Nassau the wreckers’ 
claim for damages was submitted to the proper tribunal, and the judge 
decided that, the “ Boston” “ being a national ship of war, the question 
of salvage could not be entertained,” and if my memory serves cor- 
rectly, awarded, as a fair and proper compensation, ten dollars per day 
to the two individual leaders, and half that sum to each of the men 
employed in wrecking the vessel. 

Three large schooners—one English and two American—were now 
chartered to transport the officers, crew, and property to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, the people and stores being apportioned about equally between 
the three vessels; the latter sailing singly the moment their prepara- 
tions for sea were completed. 

The last schooner to leave was the “ Evander” (English), Captain 
Inez, carrying as passengers Commander Pearson, the first lieutenant, 
two passed midshipmen, boatswain, carpenter, and forty men. On 
leaving Nassau, Captain Inez attempted the Bahama passage, but en- 
countering heavy weather, put the helm up and ran to leeward of 
Abaco, where the “ Evander” met with pleasant weather and “ carried 
it” to the capes of Virginia. 

The trip home to Norfolk proved a varied and somewhat exciting 
one, owing to the ignorance and stubbornness of our new captain, and 
the stupidity of the mate and crew, requiring constant vigilance on the 
part of our officers and men to preserve the vessel and the lives of all 
from destruction. 

Captain Inez possessed sufficient nautical lore to enable him to find 
the latitude by a meridian altitude, and, after a method of his own, to 
“cook up” what purported to be a case of “dead reckoning,” and evi- 
dently believed himself to stand second to none in the ranks of able 
navigators. Nothing worthy of note transpired until 8 P.M. on De- 
cember 22, when Cape Hatteras light was made on the port beam, 
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which Captain Inez at once declared to be the light at Ocracock Inlet, 
and putting the helm up, ran off shore all night before a strong breeze. 
About 2 p.m. the “ Evander” narrowly escaped being run down by a 
large topsail schooner (neither vessel having lights set), and was saved 
only by the good eyes of the lookout and the prompt action of an 
officer, both of whom belonged to the “ Boston’s” people, the mate and 
his men being stowed away asleep, while the helmsman had no care 
beyond keeping his course. At eight the next morning, the wind 
having fallen light, and Captain Inez being confident of having cleared 
Hatteras shoals, went about and headed west all that day and the 
following night, until the morning of December 24, when the wind 
dying out, left the schooner becalmed within five miles of Bodics 
Island, North Carolina. A few huts near the beach, also stumps and 
logs, were plainly discernible, yet Inez insisted that it could not be 
land, and at noon, after working up his reckoning, boldly declared the 
vessel’s position to be sixty-one miles off shore, and when, at 3 P.M., a 
breeze from the southward sprung up, he decided to steer northwest, 
which direction would have run the schooner on shore in three-quarters 
of an hour. 

However, after a lengthy argument, he consented to stand N.3W., 
a course barely clearing Cape Henry, and afterwards did not appear 
at all satisfied with himself for having yielded to our entreaties. 
Possessing little confidence in Captain Inez’s abilities as a navigator, 
and believing the possibility of his hauling to the westward after 
nightfall, the passenger officers decided to keep a careful watch over 
the vessel themselves, and the first watch from 8 p.m. till midnight 
was assigned as my share of the night’s work, having twenty of our 
own men on deck subject to my control. At eight o’clock the watch 
was set, when Captain Inez descended to his “bunk,” while the mate and 
his men coiled themselves under the lee of the weather bulwarks and 
soon were fast asleep, leaving a colored man at the wheel, who seldom 
removed his eyes from the binnacle. The wind now rapidly increased 
to a strong breeze from southwest, bringing with it a thick haze, com- 
pletely obscuring the land less than three miles from us. Frequent 
casts with the lead were made, showing the schooner to be running in 
seven-fathoms water, and at ten o’clock she was logging thirteen knots 
per hour and Cape Henry less than twelve miles distant, while 
the closest scrutiny of the weather horizon, with night glasses and 
the best eyes among the crew, failed to discover either land or light. 
The former I knew could not be more than a mile away, and the 
absence of the latter was attributed only to neglect of duty by the 
light-house keeper. At six bells the wind was increasing in force and 
the vessel in speed, when a heavy roll of black, ugly-looking clouds 
rose above the northwestern horizon, moving rapidly towards the 
zenith, portending destruction to the schooner unless means were 
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quickly taken to counteract the effects of the coming squall. Vigor- 
orously kicking the mate, which brought him to his feet, and in a tone 
embodying much zeai, I demanded to know if he intended to drown 
us, for if that was his intention I would take charge of the schooner 
myself! Glancing to windward, he replied, “I guess something will 
crack directly.” “You infernal fool,” I yelled, “why don’t you 
shorten sail and prepare to meet it?” ‘ Wo-wo-won’t you call the 
captain,” he returned, completely demoralized. In less time than it 
takes to narrate the circumstance I had sprung below, seized Inez by 
the collar and dragged him to the deck, when, giving him a hearty 
shake to open his eyes, inquired if I should save his vessel for him ? 
Roughly aroused from a sound slumber and finding his schooner flying 
through the water at a tremendous pace, while careening before the 
fierce blast of a strong southwester, and with the huge mass of torn, 
jagged clouds tearing up the sky from the northwest, staring him in 
the face, the poor captain completely lost his head and was barely 
able to ejaculate in reply, “ Ye—ye—yes,—wh—wh—why—di—di 
—didn’t they ca—ca—call me before?” With all hands on deck 
and forty able seamen ready to spring at the word of command, in 
fifteen seconds the “ Evander” righted under bare poles, with men 
on the yard furling the fore-topsail and thirty pairs of busy hands 
closely reefing the fore and mainsails. At this moment a lookout 
shouted, “ Land-ho, right ahead!” and another, “Light-ho, right 
astern!” the lead gave four fathoms, and jambing the helm hard 
over, the schooner wore under the jib till she headed for Cape 
Henry, bearing due south, when the vessel was steadied on that 
course, and a moment later the light disappeared and was seen no more 
during the night, although the light-house itself was visible for some 
time afterwards. The southwest wind suddenly fell to a light breeze, 
and, judging by the movement of the clouds overhead, appeared to be 
struggling with the northwest wind for the mastery ; finally the latter 
prevailed in a light squall which soon subsided into a moderate breeze 
from that quarter. Sail was now made, and after two or three short 
tacks the “ Evander” wore with her head to the northward, and at 
1.30 a.M., having failed by firing small-arms to induce a pilot-boat 
whose light could be seen two or three miles to windward to come 
down to us, Captain Inez decided to “ heave-to” until morning. While 
going at the rate of over thirteen knots per hour the schooner had 
passed the cape within an eighth of a mile, and when the canvas was 
reduced she was only three-fourths of a mile from, and heading 
directly for, a,hard sand shoal with three feet of water on it at low 
tide. But for that northwest squall, in five minutes more the “ Evan- 
der” would have “been among the things of the past.” At daylight 
neither land, light-house, nor pilot-boat were in sight! The strong 
ebb from Chesapeake Bay, assisted by a leeward drift, had carried the 
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schooner fully twenty-five miles off shore. Sail was now made, and 
heading west-northwest soon a pilot-boat appeared ahead standing for 
us, and shortly after receiving a pilot, the light-house was above the 
horizon, and by noon the schooner was inside the capes of Virginia, 
heading up for Hampton Roads. At sunset on the 25th of December, 
1846, the “ Evander” rode at anchor off the navy-yard, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and on Saturday, the 26th, she was hauled to the yard, dis- 
charged, and the late “ Boston’s” crew, together with a majority of her 
officers, transferred to the receiving-ship “ Pennsylvania,” the latter 
under orders to wait at Norfolk to attend a court-martial soon to be 
held at that place. 

Charges having been preferred against Commander George F. 
Pearson, Lieutenant Bernard J. Moeller, and Passed Midshipman 
Henry Rolando, Acting Master, U.S.N., in a few days a court com- 
prised of thirteen members of high rank assembled, with Commodore 
Charles Stewart as president. 

The cases of these three officers were duly tried, and the following 
sentences announced : 

“Commander George F. Pearson to be suspended from duty for 


one year.” : 
“ Lieutenant Bernard J. Moeller to be suspended from duty for one 
year.” 
‘Passed Midshipman Henry Rolando, Acting Master, honorably 
acquitted |” 


Another case came before this court, which awarded a sentence 
equally remarkable in every respect, and previous to its adjournment, 
meeting with Commodore M , one of the members, he asked my 
opinion regarding the sentences, and, on expressing my astonishment at 
the acquittal of Mr. Rolando, on whom rested the entire responsibility 
of the “ Boston’s” loss, he interrupted with “Tut, tut, you are entirely 
mistaken ; we know perfectly well how the ship came to be wrecked. 
Before leaving New York your captain was known to have said that 
he would beat the ‘ Albany’ down to the Gulf, and the vessel you had 
in sight on the 14th he believed to be the ‘ Albany,’ and recklessly run 
his ship when he should have ‘hove to’; that’s why the ‘ Boston’ was 
lost!” “No, commodore,” I replied, “you are laboring under an 
egregious error if such is your belief, and the court also, if it has in 
any measure been guided by that opinion. In the first place, the re- 
marks of Captain Pearson, relative to beating the ‘Albany,’ were made 
to me and were entirely innocent of any significance whatever beyond 
the fact that, if the ‘Boston’ sailed a month before the ‘ Albany,’ she 
would undoubtedly be the first to reach the Gulf. Secondly, the two 
vessels in company on the 14th were a bark and a brig; the former 
less than three miles from us, and an idiot could not possibly have 
mistaken her for a man-of-war, much less a commander in the navy ; 
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and, lastly, the captain, in my opinion, was justified in running the 
ship throughout the night of December 14. Had he done otherwise, 
the severest censure should have been awarded him; and further, 
while possessing sufficient prudence, Captain Pearson is not the man to 
exhibit timidity on the eve of battle or on the prospect of one, and 
had fortune permitted him to appear with the ship before Vera Cruz, 
the country would not have had cause to blush for his presence there.” 

“Qh! that’s all very well,” said Commodore M , “but we 


understand how the ship came to be lost !” 


Tuomas 8. PHELPs, 
Commodore U.S.N. 





WINNING HIS SPURS. 
(Continued from page 529.) 


VII. 


Wuen Lady Pelham descended upon the household the day after the 
ball, the sight which met her eyes in the general’s parlor was not 
one to add either to her placidity or her ordinarily reliable appetite. 
Mr. Truscott, with his uniform blouse thrown loosely over the injured 
shoulder, was ensconced in an easy-chair near the west window, and at 
the instant of her ladyship’s entrance was looking earnestly up into 
the fair face of her daughter, who, for her part, was looking as earn- 
estly down into the bronzed features of the adjutant, while her slender 
white hand was clasped about a goodly-sized envelope and letter. 
Considering the fact that the pair had been acquainted less than twelve 
hours, it must be conceded that her ladyship had cause to look sur- 
prised. Not another person was in the room when she opened the 
door and entered, breaking in upon this interesting téte-d-téte. 

She paused abruptly upon the threshold, and for an instant simply 
stared at them. Truscott courteously rose, though with evident effort, 
and bade her a calm good-afternoon. Grace turning and seeing the 
expression on her mother’s face flushed crimson, and yet moved quickly 
to her, and dutifully raised her lips to the maternal cheek with a gentle, 
“T hope you rested well, mother.” 

“ Very well, thanks,” was madame’s stately reply. “ You have all 
had lunch, I presume. Is nobody at home, pray ?” 

She was still smarting under the sting of last night’s interview. 
She had been detected, she felt sure, in a piece of out and out equivo- 
cation, to call it by its most innocuous title, and detected by her only 
daughter. True to human nature, she was incensed at her daughter for 
having discovered her falsehood, and longed for a pretext to excuse or 
warrant an exhibition of parental displeasure, and here it was. Un- 
welcome as the sight would have been at any other time, there was 
something absolutely greedy in her reception of the circumstance now. 
Her daughter’s kiss was unreturned, a frigid and unbending accept- 
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ance was all she vouchsafed her. Civility demanded that she should 
inquire as to the state of Mr. Truscott’s wound, but her ladyship was 
not disposed to be civil, and in her wrath at what she chose to con- 
sider her daughter’s undutiful conduct she decided to include under the 
ban of her censure the adjutant himself, who was in no way respon- 
sible. A very distant salutation, therefore, was her response to his 
courteous greeting. Seeing which, he as calmly resumed his seat, and 
became absorbed in the contemplation of some objects on the road in 
the valley below. 

As for Grace, who never in her life had concealed a thought or had 
a secret from her mother, this assumption of displeasure on her lady- 
ship’s part startled at first, then wounded her with its utter injustice. 
Ten words would have explained the situation, but now she felt that 
anything like explanation was a self-humiliation totally uncalled for ; 
besides, there was really nothing in the situation that demanded any- 
thing of the kind. That is to say, not to the portly and peevish 
matron, who, without further word to either, swept through the parlor 
into the adjoining dining-room, whence her voice was presently heard 
requesting that solace to femininity—a cup of tea. 

But the reader will want an explanation beyond doubt, and very 
humbly at your feet is it laid. 

Truscott had slept but little. The excitement of the previous day, 
the irritation of his wound, poor “ Apache’s” death, and his anxiety 
about the next move of his comrades, all tended to restlessness. At 
nine in the morning the surgeon had come in and dressed his shoulder, 
finding Jack out of bed and already half attired. After a few questions 
he spoke gravely and decidedly. 

“T’m not going to condemn you to staying in bed all day, Truscott, 
you will be better sitting in the parlor; but, no matter what turns up, 
you are not to quit this house; you are on sick report and under my 
charge. Of course I know you are fidgeting to get down to Sandy 
after the command, but Colonel Pelham is not going, and you shall not 
go.” Truscott frowned but made no reply. The doctor went on with 
his sponging and his calm talk: “ I saw the general fifteen minutes 
ago; he is waiting for news from Sandy and asked after you. Canker 
and his people started up the valley at daybreak, and the cavalry from 
McDowell and here are to work right over to the Mogollon Range. 
The chief says that in four days most of the renegades will have 
slipped back to the reservation, and only a few scattered bands will be 
out; but, by Jove! it was a miracle that you got through.” 

Then the doctor and Truscott had breakfasted together. The gen- 
eral and Colonel Pelham had dropped in to see him and charged him 
to keep quiet, and then gone over to headquarters. No one else ap- 
peared ; the ladies were all asleep aloft. Some of the Sandy party 
had called at the door eager, probably, to hear any news the ladies of 
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the general’s household might have, or to retail that which they had 
heard, but, informed by the servant that no one was down, had reluc- 
tantly retraced their steps. All headquarters and Fort Whipple seemed 
to be sleeping off the effects of an all-night dance and jollification so 
far as Truscott could judge, but he could not see the busy life over at 
the offices and in the corrals, and so moped and read and fidgeted 
about the parlor until noon, without a soul to speak to and relieve his 
anxiety. As a consequence he fretted infinitely more and had less 
actual repose than if he had been in the saddle and on his way back to 
join his comrades on the war-path ; but that is always the way. A 
man may be worrying his heart out with eagerness and anxiety to be 
in his proper place among his troopers, and some old woman of a 
doctor says, “ Now stay in-doors and keep perfectly quiet if you want 
to pull out of this.” How in the mischief, thought Jack, can a fellow 
be expected to keep perfectly quiet, or approximately quiet, at such a 
time? And then he almost swore to think that since nine not a man 
at the office had thought enough of him to send him word of the latest 
news from Sandy. There was not an orderly or a male servant about 
the premises, and Jack, pacing feverishly up and down the floor, was 
just determining on mutiny and a sortie when the rustle of dainty 
skirts was heard upon the stairs: light footsteps came dancing down. 
Jack stopped short, and the door opened. For the second time Grace 
Pelham confronted Mr. Truscott. 

“Which is it, good-morning or good-afternoon?” she blithely in- 
quired, coming forward with frankly extended hand. “ How is your 
shoulder? tell me that first,” she hastily added, looking up into his 
face; for the hand which had taken hers for one brief second was hot 
and dry, and the bronzed face was flushed. 

“ Afternoon, I should say, if not evening or day after to-morrow. 
The morning has seemed interminable,” he answered. 

“Yes; and you have been growing feverish with every minute, I 
fear. Has the doctor been here?” 

“He has; but the doctor I most need is your respected father, my 
colonel. In fact, Miss Pelham, for the first time in my acquaintance 
with that officer I have been tempted to upbraid him savagely. He 
promised to send me news from Sandy three hours ago, and here it is 
after one o’clock and not a word.” 

“Then there is no news,” replied Grace, very calmly and with a 
half superior smile. 

“T accept the implied rebuke in all humility,” said Truscott, 
smiling, despite his worries, at the queenly decision of her words. “I 
am unworthy to hold my position another day, and shall resign the 
adjutancy in your favor.” 

“ All the same you are anxious for news, and so am I. Possibly 
there is a way of relieving us both. Will you promise to sit down in 
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that big chair and look at pictures or read the papers for fifteen min- 
utes? Will you promise?” she repeated. 

“Solemnly,” said Jack, and subsided into the seat nearest the win- 
dow. The next instant he bent eagerly forward and half rose. “Con- 
found it, she’s going herself!’ For, throwing a light circular over her 
shoulders, the girl had quickly left the house, and was even now briskly 
stepping down the broad walk towards headquarters. Truscott watched 
the graceful, slender form until it disappeared from sight, and then 
watched the spot where it disappeared for full five minutes. He was 
not given to soliloquy. I never knew a man that was,—novels by the 
thousand to the contrary notwithstanding,—but what he would have 
said, had he said anything, was, “ Glenham, you are a lucky man.” 

Near headquarters Grace encountered two or three officers of 
infantry, one of whom eagerly went in search of Colonel Pelham, who 
promptly appeared and led his daughter into the general’s office. “She 
says Truscott is fretting himself into a high fever,” he explained to 
the chief, who had risen to greet her cordially, “and that she, too, wants 
to know how matters are going down at Sandy.” | 

“You can tell him that he must have scared the tribe out of their 
wits in yesterday’s fight,” said the general. ‘They seem to be scattering 
in every direction.” 

“Give him this, daughter,” said the colonel. ‘A courier just 
brought it half an hourago. It is Canker’s letter to me with full par- 
ticulars, and tell him he is to keep quiet or I’Il put a sentinel over 
him. You go and be the sentinel,” he added fondly, and with her 
infantry friends as escorts Grace returned to the house. Truscott, 
watching at the window, saw the quartette as they hove in sight, and 
instinctively pushed back his chair. “Confound those fellows!” he 
thought. “Of course she will ask them in, and I’m in no mood for 
talk with any of them.” With that he slipped off to his own room. 
Two minutes after he heard voices on the piazza, the hall-door opened, 
and Grace Pelham’s breezy tones fell upon his ear. “I know I ought 
to ask you in, but I won’t. Mr. Truscott will defy the doctors and 
insist on having a talk with you all, whereas he is ordered to be per- 
fectly quiet. Forgive me, won’t you?” Then pleasant good-after- 
noons, a swish of skirts and pit-pat of feet along the hall, the noise of 
opening the parlor-door. Then a “ Why !”—then silence. 

For the first time that day Truscott’s step was springy as he 
hastened back to the parlor. ‘Bless her heart,” he thought, “she is 
as wise as she is pretty. Glenham, you area mighty lucky man.” And 
somehow his step faltered and his face clouded a trifle as he reappeared 
before her. 

“Mr. Truscott, you have broken your arrest.” 

“T confess it,” he said. “The sight of your escort was too ap- 
palling. Forgive me for ever having doubted your tact, but I’ll never 
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do it again. I did not see how you could discharge them at the 
door.” 

“Utterly specious and unsatisfactory. Go back at once to your 
limits.” Jack returned to the chair. “Sit down.” Jack obeyed. 
“ Now listen to your instructions.” And with that she stood threaten- 
ingly over him, and with mock gravity delivered the general’s message. 
Then that of the colonel with reference to the sentinel being posted 
over him, until she came to recollect the injunction, “ You go and be 
the sentinel,” whereat the conclusion of her message lost suddenly its 
truculent character and she faltered. Was it a blush that suddenly 
mounted to her temples? Watching her intently he was sure he saw 
it, but she recovered her self-poise instantly. ‘ And now, sir, here are 
dispatches from the commanding officer at Camp Sandy which you are 
to read, mark, and pigeon-hole, I suppose.” And still holding them in 
her right hand, she approached the arm of his chair with impressively 
uplifted finger. ‘‘ But now that I am going to leave you in peace, re- 
member that you are a prisoner. If you want anything ” And 
here her ladyship entered. 

Jack had received his admonition with becoming gravity, as indeed 
it had been delivered. Very becoming he thought as, after the brief 
scene with madame, Grace hesitated for an instant at the parlor-door. 
She had announced her intention of leaving him alone,—she did mean 
to go. She had not been in the room with him more than sixty 
seconds when her ladyship appeared and saw fit to assume an air of 
tragic displeasure at so finding her. Now, knowing that she had been 
misjudged, the spirit of the woman was aroused. Truscott sat there 
with the dispatch folded in his listless hand, looking not at it but at 
her. Five minutes before this he was all impatience to get the par- 
ticulars of the fight near Sandy. Here was the letter, and he did not 
open it; his eyes and his thoughts followed Grace, who had paused 
and was steadfastly gazing after her mother into the dining-room. Her 
hands were clasped before her, the fingers tightly interlacing, and her 
bosom rose and fell rapidly once or twice. Something hot and dry 
seemed to catch in her throat. She turned abruptly towards him once 
more and met his earnest gaze, then without another word quickly with- 
drew her eyes, the long lashes sweeping down over her cheeks, bent 
her head, and hurried from the room. ‘Truscott heard her ascending 
the stairs; he listened to her light footfall overhead, heard her close 
the door of her room, and all was still except madame’s clinking knife 
and fork in the adjoining room. The letter still lay in his hand, but 
he did not open it. Once more he turned his eyes to the window 
and gazed thoughtfully out over the shallow valley towards the pine- 
crested heights on the western side; full five minutes he sat thus, 
then madame’s chair made a discordant noise upon the floor, her 
voluminous skirts rustled in premonition of her coming; he started 
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opened Canker’s letter, shook himself into attention, and began to read 
in earnest as she re-entered the room. 

Even that potent mollifier, tea, seemed to have failed in its office 
on this occasion. What woman is so hard to placate as she who knows 
herself to be in the wrong? Mrs. Pelham was in a most unenviable 
mood as she returned tothe parlor. Her sleep had been unrefreshing, 
her morning toilet unaided by Grace’s deft fingers. She had repelled 
her daughter’s affectionate advances on her first appearance, and been 
discourteous, if not downright rude, to Mr. Truscott. Now she chose 
to.consider herself aggrieved because her hostess, the general’s wife, 
was still sleeping the sleep of the just and the clear of conscience in- 
her own room, while she, Lady Pelham, was left without a soul with 
whom to sympathize or squabble. It would have been balm to her 
troubled spirit just now to have had one or two of her cronies at hand, 
and with them to have dissected the toilets and characters of the ladies 
attending the ball. Even comparative strangers would not have been 
unwelcome, for that feminine freemasonry which puts most of the sex 
on terms of interesting ease with one another when discussing the 
absent would soon have created a distraction for her gloomy reflections. 
But she was practically alone. Truscott merely looked up and bowed 
gravely, then returned to his reading. She did not fancy going up- 
stairs and possibly meeting Grace. She did not care to disturb her 
hostess. She had nothing to occupy her in the parlor. She would 
have been glad to talk with Truscott and satisfy herself as to this re- 
puted intractable; her curiosity was piqued by all she had heard of 
him ; but it was evident that he had noted her discourteous greeting, 
and that now any advances towards conversation must come from her : 
he was not the man to be cajoled one minute and dropped the next; 
but she was still too rancorous to stoop to conciliation, so she stood a 
moment tossing the cards and notes on the centre-table, and carelessly 
examining the inscriptions thereon, then she marched out on the piazza 
and majestically paced up and down, sniffing the bracing air and keep- 
ing keen watch for any ladies who might appear along “ Headquarters 
Row.” Late as many, if not most of them, had slept, she knew full 
well that the interest and excitement attendant upon the sudden depart- 
ure of the cavalry officers for the field would soon bring them together 
to discuss the probabilities, and presently there appeared, leading her 
little daughter by the hand, poor Mrs. Tanner, “like Niobe, all tears.” 

Among some of her companions this gentle lady was held pretty 
much as Mrs. Major O’Dowd, of blessed memory, regarded that poor, 
weak-spurted Amelia, and like Amelia there wasn’t a man in the 
—th who would not have leaped to her defense. She had married 
early, had lost the darling of her heart—a winning blue-eyed baby 
girl—in the stirring days when the regiment was clearing the way for 
the trans-continental railways, and her dearly-loved husband was con- 
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stantly with his troop scouting over the prairies, while she, lonely and 
heart-sick, watched over the cradle of their little one in the humble 
log hut which had been assigned them as quarters. Her agony when 
that baby was taken from her, her dumb, patient suffering when the 
regiment was ordered to Arizona and she had to bid farewell to the 
little grave under the cottonwoods (poor Tanner had lifted her in his 
arms, finding her white hands firmly clutching the bunch-grass on the 
tiny mound), the wistful, far-away gaze in her soft eyes all through 
that tedious and dreary journey, none of the officers had ever for- 
gotten; nor had they forgotten her constant efforts to appear bright 
and cheerful, especially to her husband, whose heart was sorely wrung 
with their loss, yet, stubborn and manlike, strove to hide its wound 
under the guise of unwonted brusqueness of manner, sometimes even 
to her. 

And then the night of that dreadful storm on the Pacific, when 
they were off the coast of Lower California, and not a soul on board 
the laboring steamer believed that day would ever dawn upon them, 
how calm and brave and serene she was! while, if regimental tra- 
ditions were reliable, Mesdames Turner and others whom we won’t 
mention had behaved like lunatics, and made consummate nuisances of 
themselves. Somehow that storm-night on the old “ Montana” was never 
a popular reminiscence with the ladies of the —th. It could not be, 
since no man of their acquaintance could ever be induced to omit some 
such remark as, “ By Jove, what a little heroine Mrs. Tanner was!” 
when alluding to it. They had always spoken of her rather pityingly 
up to that time. “So daft about her husband and that baby, you 
know; she can’t think of anything else.” But that night she had se- 
renely taken care of other women’s olive-branches while their husbands 
were on deck helping the ship’s officers, and they themselves were in- 
dulging in hysterics or lamentations. Not all, be it understood. There 
were three brave women there that night, but two of them are so for- 
tunate as to have no place in our story, and to have had the good luck 
not to be stationed with regimental headquarters at Sandy when all 
those most unpleasant episodes—but this is anticipating. The ladies 
of the —th respected Mrs. Tanner,—they could not help respecting 
her,—but all the same they leveled their little slings of malice and all 
uncharitableness whenever they were in conclave among themselves, 
and whenever they dared at other times, for they could not forgive it 
in her that the officers to a man should refer to her as the bravest and 
pluckiest and sweetest-natured little woman in the regiment. They 
could not be expected to forgive it in her that she absolutely held her- 
self aloof from all garrison gossip or small talk, that she was always 
courteous and kindly, always bright and cordial to those who sought 
her society ; but she had no intimates, as women define them, except 
her husband, and feminine confidences were with her unknown. A 
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devoted wife, a rapturously loving mother to the little ones who had 
come to partially replace the idolized first-born, she made her home her 
sanctuary, and his, and there peace and happiness, if ever they are 
permitted to abide with us, reigned perennially. 

Mrs, Tanner was not the utterly weak-spirited woman her sisters 
would have made her out to be. Though she preferred to shine in the 
pure light of her own fireside rather than in the glare of garrison so- 
ciety, and in her retiring way was far more apt to hide her light under 
a bushel than to permit its radiance to be seen abroad, those who knew 
her well soon discovered that she was far better informed, far deeper 
than the average army woman, that she had cultivated and refined 
tastes, that she was not plain by any means, for, when interested, her 
face would light up vividly, and her eyes were lovely whether in ani- 
mation or repose. Her features, despite their habitual pallor, were 
delicate and regular, her hair soft and brown and wavy, and her voice— 
ever that matchless gift in the woman who wins and would hold the 
queendom of her home—low and sweet. The ladies of the —th had 
long since abandoned their sly allusions at her expense when speaking 
to their husbands or the men who knew her. Green subalterns, just 
joining, were disposed at first to keep at a distance from her, and were 
wont to dance attendance for their year of “ plebe-hood” at the skirts 
of other ladies her seniors in years but juniors in manners. She never 
sought to attract anybody. 

Now, one would suppose that such a woman was above suspicion, and 
that so pure, so chaste, so retiring in thought and act, she at least would 
escape calumny. But once, just once, a strange thing had happened, 
and over and over again had the ladies of the —th rolled it with their 
tongues, pulled it out of shape, twisted and tortured and, some of them, 
swearing that they did not believe, believing had gone so far as to trans- 
plant the story to alien soil and let it grow like a weed in the luxuriant 
gardens of other regiments. During the first year after they came into 
Arizona the heroine of the ‘‘ Montana” had noted an odd, half-hesi- 
tating manner on the part of the ladies of the infantry and the staff on 
receiving her; some had failed to call. Finally Tanner had noticed it, 
and not until he questioned her did she admit that she was struck by 
the circumstance. Tanner tried to fathom it, but found that his brother 
officers fought shy of the question. Truscott was his stand-by ordi- 
narily, but Truscott and he were not at the same post for some time 
after entering the Territory; indeed, the entire regiment was in the 
field scouting and fighting through the Apache-infested mountains, and 
in all the anxiety and distress experienced by the ladies in garrison 
while the regiment was in daily conflict with the savages, and in the 
excitement and incidents of the campaign, the affair faded from the 
mind of the people generally, and nothing more was said or done on 
the subject for quite a little while. 
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But the story was a serious one, and in a very few minutes Mrs. 
Pelham was to be made acquainted with it in all its details. How 
much better, therefore, not to tell it here, but to wait and let those innate 
romancers, the ladies of her coterie, tell it themselves! As yet there 
was but slight acquaintance between Mrs. Pelham and Mrs. Tan- 
ner, the former, however, had been greatly impressed, shrewd society 
woman that she was, by the perfect manners and gentle ways of the 
little lady ; had admired her at the ball the night before, and was dis- 
posed to “cultivate” her, as the expression goes. At this moment, 
however, Mrs. Tanner would have been glad to avoid an interview. 
The captain had left her at sunrise hurrying back with his comrades 
to join their commands at Sandy, and she, late in the day, had started 
out to give her little girl a needed airing when she met a soldier of her 
husband’s troop, who had come back with dispatches and brought her 
‘a few penciled lines from him, Their loving tenderness and the allu- 
sion he made to a little locket which he always carried in his breast,— 
a locket containing a golden curl from the bright head sleeping under 
the sod in far-away Kansas,—these combined had overcome her self- 
control, and as she retraced her steps and strove to reply to the light- 
hearted prattle of her little one, the tears were streaming from her 
eyes, and it was thus she encountered the glances of the colonel’s wife. 

“ What is it, Mrs. Tanner ?” said that lady, by no means unsympa- 
thetically, as she hastened down the steps to greet her. “ No ill tidings, 
I hope; you look so distressed. Do come with me and rest awhile ; 
there is no one here.” And, taking her hand, she led the young mother 
to the piazza. 

Hurriedly thanking her and striving hard to contro] her emotion, 
Mrs. Tanner assured Lady Pelham that there was no real cause for 
her apparent distress, apologized in fact for her weakness, and presently 
succeeded in leading the conversation to the ball of the night before 
and to Grace herself. On these topics the ladies were getting along 
admirably when little Rosalie, playing about the balcony, suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Oh, mamma, mamma, here’s Uncle Jack!” and turning, 
Mrs. Tanner caught sight of Mr. Truscott seated close to the parlor- 
window and smiling greeting to the child. She rose instantly, walked 
to the window, and finding it impossible to hear his reply to her in- 
quiries, and in response to his beckoned “Come in!” she returned to 
Mrs. Pelham, saying, “I had not hoped to find Mr. Truscott able to 
sit up; may I go in and see him ?” 

“ Why—certainly—I suppose so,” replied madame, not very cor- 
dially, however, for she did not relish the evident pleasure with which 
the younger lady accepted the prospect of quitting her society for his; 
but Mrs, Tanner never noticed the change in tone, and, taking Rosalie 
with her, entered the house. She had hardly closed the hall-door when 
three ladies appeared, issuing from the adjoining quarters of the ad- 
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jutant-general, and came briskly down the path, all smiles and saluta- 
tions, to greet her ladyship. In another minute Mrs. Raymond, Mrs. 
Turner, and the wife of one of the staff-officers were seated in cosy 
conversation with Mrs. Pelham, chatting as gleefully as though sepa- 
ration from their lords were an every-day affair, and not at all to be 
deplored beyond the conventional, “So horrid, you know ; and now I 
suppose the infantry ball will be abandoned entirely.” Then came in- 
quiries for Grace, and lavish praises of Grace’s beauty and bearing. Both 
ladies of the —th were evidently bent on making as favorable an impres- 
sion as possible on the colonel’s wife, and their Fort Whipple friend as 
a consequence was allowed small share in the chatter. In the midst of 
the talk the hall-door opened, and «as they rose expectant of receiving 
Miss Pelham there reappeared Mrs. Tanner and Rosalie. 

“Why, good-afternoon, Mrs. Tanner ; I’d no idea you were here,” 
was the greeting of the three. Mrs. Tanner pleasantly responded to’ 
their salutations, inquired if they had heard any news from the de- 
tachment, briefly told them of the note she had received from her hus- 
band, and then turning to Mrs. Pelham bade her good-morning, left 
some message for Grace, and excusing herself to all for hurrying home 
she and Rosalie went smilingly away. 

“ What a charming little woman !” said her ladyship after a pause, 
during which all four pairs of eyes had followed the two out of earshot. 

“Sweet,” said Mrs. Turner, reflectively. 

“So gentle and ladylike,” said Mrs, Raymond. 

“ T’ve always admired her so much,” said their companion. Then 
came a pause. 

“Tt is a perfect mystery to me how any one can help liking -her,” 
said Mrs. Raymond, softly and slowly. Another pause. 

“Well, I always did,” said Mrs. Turner, dreamily gazing across the 
valley. 

“ And I supposed everybody did,” said Mrs. Pelham, looking very 
intently at her two “subordinates,” who thereupon became more in- 
tently interested in some distant objects, waiting with well-assured 
shrewdness to be drawn out by further questioning. 

“ Has she been in to see Grace?” asked the staff lady. 

“No,” replied her ladyship, promptly. ‘She went in to see Mr. 
Truscott.” 

Instantly Mrs. Raymond and Mrs. Turner exchanged glances of 
much significance, which Mrs. Pelham was as quick to observe, and 
which, as soon as satisfied that she had observed, the two ladies dis- 
continued and again became absorbed and preoccupied in manner. 

The other lady said “Oh!” 

Now, there are dozens of ways of saying “oh,” each eminently ex- 
pressive of some different idea or emotion. This one was eminently 
expressive of, “ Well, of course it’s her own business, but if I were in 
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her place,” etc., and then there was a general lull of at least three 
seconds in the conversation. Just enough had been said, indicated, and 
acted to pique her ladyship’s curiosity to the utmost. She readily di- 
vined that any one of the three ladies could impart interesting infor- 
mation, and as all sat silent, as no attempt had been made by any one 
of them to change the subject of conversation, it was evident enough 
that all she had to do was to start them and the story, whatever it was, 
would speedily be at her service. There are women in the army, 
thank God! who at such a crisis would have calmly and decidedly led 
the talk into another channel and virtually have declined to be made 
the recipients of a garrison scandal, but their number is not legion, 
and Lady Pelham is not of their number. 

The silence was broken by her. 

“Why, I hope there is no reason why I should not like Mrs. 
Tanner. Is there, Mrs. Raymond ?” 

“No indeed. Far from it—only——” said that politic lady, begin- 
ning vehemently and concluding with vague and hesitating manner, 
indicative of anything but triumphant confidence. 

“If anything is not as it should be, surely J ought to know it,” 
persisted madame, slowly and impressively ; “and surely, Mrs. Ray- 
mond, my friends ought not to keep me in ignorance.” 

This being precisely what both Mrs. Raymond and Mrs. Turner 
thought, and exactly what both expected Mrs. Pelham to say at this 
juncture, a little further coquetting with the subject became appropriate. 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Pelham, there isn’t anything,—that is, J never be- 
lieved it; and it’s something I never can bear to think of, and have 
never alluded to,” said Mrs. Raymond, and actually at the moment she 
believed her own assertion. 

“Mrs, Turner, it is evidently a matter you all know. Is there any 
reason (majestically) why J should not be informed ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Mrs. Pelham,” replied Mrs. Turner, “ only it’s a 
thing I never would have mentioned for the world. Even now I can’t 
believe it; and when I heard it at the time, you know, Nellie (appeal- 
ingly to Mrs. Raymond), I said it couldn’t be true. She was too 
thorough a lady, and then he had never——” 

“Yes, I know, dear,” broke in Mrs. Raymond, “and so did I, and 
how it ever got out I never could imagine. I know Captain Raymond 
was furious when he heard that Mrs. McGinty, of the infantry, speak 
of it, and he said it would be a bad day for the gossips if it ever 
reached Truscott’s ears.” 

“ Truscott! Mr. Truscott!” exclaimed Lady Pelham, now all agog 
with curiosity. “Pray what had he to do with it?” 

And then, little by little, in fragments, and with mutual assistance, 
promptings, and suggestions, but never without such comments as, 
“You know I can’t believe it, although ” and, “He has never 
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shown her any more attention than he has anybody else, exeept——” 
etc., etc., the direful story came out. 

Divested of its feminine embroidery, it amounted, substantially, to 
this: Truscott had been first lieutenant of Tanner’s troop in the old 
Kansas days, and when in garrison, which was seldom, had shown a 
decided fondness for spending his evenings at the Tanners’ quarters ; he 
“messed with them,” as the army expression goes, in the days when 
only two companies of the —th were stationed at Fort Harker, and he 
did not find the society of the infantry officers altogether as desirable 
as it subsequently became. 

He used to write frequently to them after he was made adjutant 
and joined headquarters, especially after the baby died, and all this 
seemed natural enough. When the regiment was ordered to Arizona, 
Captain Tanner’s troop went with the first detachment, leaving Kansas 
early in December. Truscott did not arrive in Arizona until some 
months after they did. Tanner with his company was out on a scout, 
and she, with her new mite of a baby, was at Camp Pheenix when 
Truscott unexpectedly appeared at the post and went, within an hour 
of his arrival, to call upon her, and Mrs, Treadwell, rushing in uncere- 
moniously as next-door neighbors will, was stupefied to find Mrs. Tan- 
ner sobbing in Jack Truscott’s arms. She could have sworn she was 
looking up in his face and kissing him as she entered the hall and saw 
them through the half-opened door. Now, in justice to Mrs. Tread- 
well, who was the wife of one of the prominent field-officers of the 
regiment and a most worthy woman, let it be recorded that for an 
entire fortnight she kept the thing to herself. 

Truscott was at the post four days, and during that time had other- 
wise shown no more attention to Mrs. Tanner than to the other ladies, 
and possibly not a soul would ever have heard of this affair but for 
the fact that a nurse-maid employed by Mrs. Tanner was suddenly 
discharged about this time for good and sufficient reason, and was fur- 
nished transportation to the nearest town. Servants were scarce and 
high in Arizona, and the Abigail had no difficulty in finding imme- 
diate employment, and in informing her new mistress, the wife of a 
large contractor, that the reason of her leaving Mrs. Tanner was that 
she couldn’t stay in a house where there was such goings on as she had 
seen between her and the adjutant. Thus started, the story attained in 
less than no time colossal proportions and soon reached Camp Phoenix. 
Mrs, Treadwell was told confidentially by another lady of the ser- 
vant’s story, and was asked point-blank whether she had ever noticed 
anything, which, being a next-door neighbor, she might have done, and, 
the lady being her most intimate friend, Mrs. Treadwell imparted her 
secret. 

Thus it was that the story gained the solid foundation that first was 
lacking, but once surely grounded there is no telling to what heights 
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an army story may not soar. It fairly flew about from post to post, 
and women who had never seen anything out of the way in the friend- 
ship of the Tanners and Truscott before now recalled a dozen suspicious 
circumstances they never could account for. This explained her agita- 
tion at Yuma on receiving a letter in his handwriting. This was why 
she never could listen to any of the stories in circulation about other 
people’s frivolities. This was why he was so set against gossip and 
small talk, and finally a dozen ladies of the —th had settled in their 
own minds that that artful little Mrs. Tanner was actually the cause 
of his broken engagement. How they wished they knew the girl’s 
name ! 

Nor was it a story confined to the fair sex. Such worthies as Mrs. 
Wilkins and others had speedily imparted it to their husbands and to 
the men who were jealous of Truscott; and Canker, Crane, Wilkins 
and others of that ilk had stealthily discussed it among themselves, 
but had been cautious enough to say nothing about it to Truscott’s 
friends or to Tanner’s. One night, however, Mrs. Turner, in the ex- 
asperation of some trivial matrimonial squabble, stung by a most 
injudicious though very just comparison drawn by her liege lord be- 
tween her conduct and Mrs. Tanner’s, had burst forth with, “ Mrs. 
Tanner indeed ; if you knew what I know about that woman you 
would not dare insult me by comparing me with her!” whereat honest 
Captain Turner was thunderstruck, and then very flatly told his wife 
that he had heard too many garrison stories laid at her door, and 
warned her that there was one woman she had better not asperse, and 
that was Mrs. Tanner. 

Oh, foolish and short-sighted mortal! What greater provocation 
could he give the wife of his bosom? In a minute she had accused 
Mrs. Tanner, and “that paragon of yours, Mr. Truscott,” of half the 
sins in the decalogue, and was ready to prove it. “Ask Mrs. Ray- 
mond, ask Mrs. Wilkins, ask Mrs. Anybody,” flashed the indignant 
lady in response to the pishes and pshaws and trashes with which he 
greeted her vehement recital, till finally both had lost utter control of 
their tempers, and Captain Turner had clinched the nail of his domes- 
tic enormities by slamming out of the room with the parting remark, 
“ Well, my dear, if you have known all this of Mr. Truscott for the 
last six months, your eagerness for his society and attentions is utterly 
unbecoming to say the least,” and very properly she would not speak 
to him for a week afterwards. 

All the same Turner was seriously discomfited ; he thoroughly 
liked Truscott and he loved his regiment, was proud of its name and 
its record, proud of the honor of its officers and of their ladies. In 
her fury Mrs. Turner had told him that those two names, Truscott’s 
and Mrs. Tanner’s, were bandied about all through the Territory. He 
didn’t believe it, but something had to be done if such were the case. 
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He didn’t want to go to the colonel with the story, for then there would 
be an awful row. He did not want to go to Truscott, for then he would 
have to give his authority, and the chances were that in tracing the 
thing to its foundation there would be no end of snarls and entangle- 
ments, and if any man was found to have had a word in the thing, 
why, the Lord be merciful to us, thought Turner—Truscott or that 
man would have a military funeral, and we’re having too much of that 
now. Raymond was away and he couldn’t consult him; as for the 
others, the only man at headquarters whom he felt willing to talk to 
was old Bucketts, and Bucketts had blocked the whole game by sharply 
declining to hear a word on the subject. “TI don’t know; I don’t want 
to know. Whatever it is, it’s a d—d infamous lie, and I won’t listen 
to it!” said the quartermaster hotly. It seems he had overheard 
Canker and Wilkins one evening, had just caught enough of their 
conversation to get the drift of it, and had thereupon burst upon their 
startled ears with such a “ tongue-lashing” as even*their wives did not 
often devote to them. Just what to do Turner could not imagine, but, 
as has been said, the all-engrossing excitements of the campaign soon 
drove the matter out of his thoughts, and when that was over the ladies 
had apparently dropped it. Then major and Mrs. Treadwell had been 
promoted to another sphere of duty and left Arizona, and up to this 
day neither Tanner, Truscott, nor Colonel Pelham had ever heard a 
word of the story. As for Mrs. Tanner, it soon became evident even 
to her detractors that her general character and conduct would abso- 
lutely render them liable to the imputation of deliberate slander. The 
men would listen to no repetition of their statements. The contractor’s 
wife, who with the nurse had started the story, had both fallen into the 
further disrepute to be expected of them, and Mrs. Treadwell, the one 
reliable though only partial witness, was now two thousand miles away. 
And so the story only smouldered for two or three years, and even when, 
a few months before the coming of her ladyship, the Tanners had been 
transferred with their troop to regimental headquarters, and several 
ladies watchfully waited to note the bearing of Truscott and Mrs, 
Tanner towards one another, the sharpest eye could detect no differ- 
ence between the grave courtesy with which he always treated her in 
public and that which marked his intercourse with all the rest. 

As for other indications, he perhaps was more frequently at Tanner’s 
at dinner or tea than elsewhere, but always with Tanner, and it must 
be confessed that the situation was rather disappointing. ' 

All this or most of it, and much more than some parts of it, Mrs. 
Pelham listened to with politely veiled avidity, and when finally she 
had extracted all the information possible from her three not unwilling 
witnesses (once started they outrivaled one another in volubility), she 
carefully expressed her conviction that though there might have been 
something very imprudent some years past, it was all over and done 
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with now. “And so we won’t tell any one of this conversation, will 
we ?” was the parting injunction to the ladies of her “suite,” as the ap- 
pearance of Colonel Pelham, sturdily tramping up the walk, warned 
them that it was time to change the subject. Then as that gentleman 
manifested no desire to remain with them, but immediately inquired 
for Truscott and went in to see him, the ladies finding other subjects of 
trivial interest compared with the one they had so wellnigh exhausted, 
concluded to leave. 
But tell it Mrs. Pelham did, and mercilessly, and soon. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI- 
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XI, 
1879-82. 


TABLE showing the Steam- Vessels built in the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1879. 
Class of Vessels. Number. Tonnage. 
River steamers, side-wheel . ; ‘ 55 23,638.40 
' ‘¢ stern-wheel 121 27,038.85 
ss ‘¢ propellers . 129 6,465.83 
Lake steamers, side-wheel . ; 2 2,219.83 
i ‘¢ propellers . 15 8,092.64 
Ocean steamers, propellers 13 18,905.80 


Total : . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - 885 86,361.35 


TABLE showing Number and Tonnage of Iron Steam-Vessels built in the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1879. 

Ports. Number. Tons. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; ; 15 17,318.24 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 1 44.49 
Wilmington, Del. 6 4,010.72 
Baltimore, Md. . : 2 634.86 


Total 24 22,007.81 


STEAM-VESSELS OF THE UNITED Kinapom, 1850-80.! 


Partly Home and 
Home Trade. Partly Foreign Employed in Foreign 
Trade. Trade. 


No.| Tons. 


ress 14,584 
cs 3 53,796 

70,869 

17,338 
107,951 
159,374 
179,649 
133,511 

97,219 

79,096 
123,203 
226,591 
330,798 
415,961 
363,917 
333,890 
178,905 
123,475 





1,627,411 
3913 | 105, 1,811,024 
ETO corescesss 3153 2,006,591 
































1 Compiled from the Statesman’s Year-Book, 1881, and official documents. 
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Steam TonnaGE belonging to the United States, British Empire, France, and 
Holland, from 1888 to 1881, showing the progress of steam tonnage since the 
advent of Ocean Steam Navigation. 












Unirep States, 





Total Steam 







aaa nacional a en - 
Year. and its France. Holland. | Mercantile 
Registered . Marine ofthe 
Enrolled! Possessions. Four Powers. 






Foreign 
Trade. Coasting Trade. 




















Lela 2,791 190,682 82,716 9,698 | ..... | 285,882 
1839...... 5,149 199,789 86,731 eT cists 301,479 
1840...... 4,155 198,184 95,807 OT aia 307,681 
1841...... 746 174,342 104,845 | 10,188 |... 290,116 
1842...... 4,701 224,960 118,930 CT 1h sens 858,348 
1843...... 5,378 231,494 121,455 OM 4 uss 367,858 
1844...... 6,909 265,270 125,675 9,208 | esse. 407,147 
1845...... 6,492 319,527 131,202 Se 466,611 





1,658 | 515,256 
1,976 | 575,941 
1,976 | 611,097 
8,886 | 656,432 
8,672 | 781,175 


1846...... 6,287 341,606 144,784 | 10,921 

1847...... 5,681 399,210 156,557 | 12,567 
1848...... 16,068 411,823 168,078 | 18,152 
1849...... 20,870 441,525 177,310 | 18,391 
1850.20. 44,942 481,005 187,681 13,925 
1851...... 62,390 521,217 204,654 | 19,460 | 3692 | 811,671 
ons 79,704 568,536 997,306 | 22,171 | 3,950 | 896,667 
1858...... 90,520 | 514,098 264,336 | 26,399 | 4,452 | 899,808 
1854...... 95,086 581,571 326,484 | 35,098 | 5,064 | 1,043,253 
1855... 115,045 655,240 408,2902| 45,098 | 5,864 | 1,229,532 
1856...... 89,715 583,362 417,7172| 68,926 | 10,428 | 1,265,148 
1857...... 86,878 618,911 458,9662| 71,929 | 18,302 | 1,245,031 











1858...... 78,027 651,868 488,415?| 66,587 | 18,768 | 1,298,160 
1859...... 92,747 676,004 472,764 65,006 | 14,340 | 1,320,861 

Bisse 97,296 770,641 500,144 68,025 | 18,746 | 1,449,852 
1861...... 102,608 774,596 561,023 73,267 | 18,012 | 1,524,506 
1862...... 113,998 596,465 597,982 78,981 | 12,636 | 1,400,012 
1868...... 183,215 489,755 657,026 84,918 | 13,994 | 1,828,908 
1864...... 106,519 853,816 769,398 97,884 | 15,862 | 1,843,479 
1865...... 98,008 969,131 902,052 | 108,828 | 15,068 | 2,092,587 
1866...... 198,289 885,023 952,318 | 129,777 | 16,184 | 2,181,591 
oy oe * 198,115 993,765 978,415 | 188,158 | 20,694 | 2,319,147 






1868...... 221,989 975,142 977,292 | 185,259 | 22,194 | 2,381,826 
1869...... 218,252 887,401 | 1,088,247 | 142,942 | 22,568 | 2,299,410 
































1870...... 192,544 879,522 | 1,202,134 | 154,415 | 26,394 | 2,455,009 
1871...... 180,914 906,723 | 1,411,803 | 160,478 | 86,644 | 2,696,562 
1872...... 177,666 983,887 | 1,640,689 | 177,462 | 46,870 | 2,976,018 \ 
1TBis.cs. 198,428 963,020 | 1,825,738 | 185,165 | 50,560 | 3,217,906 
1874...... 195,245 985,800 | 1,987,285 | 194,546 | 55,860 | 3,217,686 
1875...... 191,689 GTEOG | UBET BIB | ccciessse | cccceccn Praia 
1876...... 198,227 968,800 | 1,870,794 | ..ccccccce | ceccesen  cakahielila 
1BT? scseve 190,138 975,088 | 1,977,489 | ccccecccce | cocceseee ales 

baie 170,838 SURE F ROIEE FS cacscdnck |. svaseran. | acorns 

Lei SUG AED | 2OTDGIO | SOBL TET | cccvescecs | cescosess | accccservees 

Dian Rt) Re Be a a as. | acaenaauics 

















Bee) EOE ft ccitsiienias | serssoinns visto. ingrained 





1 The “Enrolled” tonnage of the United States is confined to the home and river trades, and is pro- 
hibited by law from going on a foreign voyage. 

2 In consequence of alterations in the system of measurement the British tonnage as compared with 
years previous to 1855 is a great deal less than if the old plan of measurement for tonnage had been 
continued. Changes of measurement have also taken place in the United States and the other countries. 
These figures, therefore, are only approximates, although derived from official sources. 

New facilities for steam transportation have been devised, and year by year steam has gradually gained 
upon sailing-vessels. The statistics of the export business of New York with England, Scotland, Germany 
and the Netherlands, Belgium and France for the year ending June 30, 1880, show that the value carried 
in sailing-vessels was $73,029,677, as compared with $210,139,174 in steam-vessels, or in about the ratio of 
one to three, The figures for France and Holland for 1875-81 I have not been able to obtain, 
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AvsTRIAN STEAMERS.—The first Austrian Lloyd steamer for New 
York sailed from Trieste January 25, 1881. She was to touch at 
Messina, Palermo, Barcelona, Malaga, Cadiz, and Lisbon, and had on 
board a full cargo, six hundred tons of it being for New York. 

A DanisH Line.—The passenger steamship “Geyser,” Captain 
Thompson, of the new Thingvalla Line, sailed from Copenhagen in 
December, 1881, on her first trip to New York. The Thingvalla Com- 
pany is composed of Danish capitalists, foremost among whom is C. F. 
Tietgen, the founder of the Great Northern Telegraph Company, whose 
lines extend from England through Asia to the Pacific, and F. Kjoerboe. 
The steamship “Thingvalla” had for two years made irregular trips be- 
tween Copenhagen and New York. The company put three new steamers 
on the stocks in Copenhagen and in Malmoe, Sweden; of these the 
“Geyser” and the “ Hecla” have been finished, and the “ Island” is 
about to be launched. The steamers are the largest ever built in Den- 
mark, Their engines are of two thousand tons indicated horse-power, 
and are designed to make twelve knots an hour. The vessels are of 
three thousand tons burden, three hundred and twelve feet long, thirty- 
nine feet wide, and are calculated to carry forty cabin and seven hun- 
dred steerage passengers, and a crew of fifty men. Their route will 
be from Copenhagen around the northeast coast of Scotland, Chris- 
tiansand, Norway, being their only stopping place. By going to the 
north of Scotland time will be saved, and it is expected that the 
steamers will make the trip to New York in thirteen or fourteen days. 
An effort will be made to secure the carrying of the mail between the 
United States and the Scandinavian kingdoms as soon as all the four 
steamers are running. Until the summer of 1882 the steamers will 
make fortnightly trips; after that, if desirable, the company’s fleet will 
be increased. 

The “Thingvalla” brought to New York as freight forty thousand 
head of cabbage that arrived in fair condition. 

1882.—A West Inp1a STEAMSHIP ENTERPRISE.—Sefior Mar- 
tinez de Campos, a lieutenant-general in the Spanish army, and a 
statesman of high reputation, has been elected president of a Cuban 
steamship company, which will confine its operations almost entirely to 
the West Indian islands. Of course this new enterprise will be liber- 
ally subsidized by the Spanish home government. 

Seven or eight iron steamships are to be purchased or constructed in 
England, each to have a carrying capacity of at least two thousand five 
hundred tons. They will be fitted with all the modern conveniences 
necessary for capturing the large passenger traffic that has grown up 
between the islands. 

Sefior Campos proposes to run his ships to all the principal ports 
in the West Indies, to Central America, and to the northern coast of 
South America. They will carry cargoes of assorted goods entered in 
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bond at Havana, and from that port will distribute these goods among 
all the ports embraced in the sphere of operation marked out for the 
new line. The return cargoes will be composed of the products of the 
various islands and countries at which the ships will touch ; and these 
cargoes will enter at Havana, to be distributed by other Spanish steam 
lines among the markets of the world. 

A marked feature of the new enterprise is the design to se- 
cure, as far as possible, the service of free Cuban negroes for firemen 
and coal-passers, and as sailors only those who have passed through the 
“vomito,” or whose residence in the tropics warrants the assumption 
of their thorough acclimation. If a sufficient number of free negroes 
cannot be obtained on the island, the captains of the vessels will be 
empowered to employ such persons of color residing on the other 
islands who will fill the requirements of the company in this sanitary 
respect. | 

By the employment of none but acclimated officers and seamen, 
the company believes it will economize both time and money. There 
are instances on record when ships have lost a part of their crews in 
one short voyage among the fever-stricken islands, and have been laid 
up in some out-of-the-way port until hands could be procured to work 
them. Passengers, also, would rather travel in vessels thus manned, 
for when sickness breaks out on board a ship it almost always makes 
its first appearance among the crew, who are more exposed to the heat 
of the sun than the passengers, who are protected from its rays by 
awnings. 

Mr. De Campos’s new enterprise will receive government help the 
moment the first ship puts to sea. 

1882.—TuE “Coxossus.”—The latest addition to the British 
Royal Navy is the double-screw steel armor-plated turret-ship “Co- 
lossus,” launched at Portsmouth, March 21, 1882. She is of nine thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-six tons burden, and her engines are of 
six thousand horse-power,—a striking advance upon Fulton’s “Cler- 
mont,” the wonder of three-quarters of a century ago. 

The “Colossus” has been in the process of construction for some 
eight years past, but the work on her has been seriously pressed only 
since 1879. She is a twin-screw turret-ship, with a central armored 
citadel, her principal dimensions being: total length between the per- 
pendiculars, three hundred and twenty-five feet ; and extreme breadth, 
sixty-eight feet, with a displacement of nine thousand one hundred and 
forty-six tons. Considerable delay has been experienced with respect 
to the turrets, which cannot be proceeded with until the nature of their 
armament is determined. It is probable that each turret will be armed 
with two of the new 46-ton breech-loading rifle guns. A novel feature 
in the armament of the ship will be the mounting of four 6-inch guns 
on the top of the after superstructure, and a couple of guns on the for- 
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ward superstructure, with rifle-proof covering-boards for the protection 
of the gunners. 

The vessel is to be fitted with a manganese bronze propeller, in place 
of the one of gun-metal originally ordered. This decision was arrived 
at after a series of comparative experiments made with the two metals. 
Bars of both metals, one inch square, were placed on supports twelve 
inches apart, and first subjected to a steady pressure applied in the 
middle of the bars, and afterwards to impact by a weight of fifty pounds 
falling from a height of five feet. With a steady pressure the gun- 
metal bars slipped between the supports or broke with a strain of 
twenty-eight hundred-weight, while the manganese bronze bars required 
fifty-four hundred-weight to break them. ‘Tested by impact, the gun- 
metal bars broke with from seven to eight blows, while it took from 
thirteen to seventeen blows to break the manganese bronze bars. The 
ultimate bend of the latter was also in both cases more than that of the 
gun-metal, thus showing fully double the strength with superior tough- 
ness. The advantages claimed for manganese bronze over gun-metal 
are, first, a considerable saving of actual weight of machinery ; and, 
secondly, that it enables a thinner and consequently a better blade to be 
made, offering less resistance to the water, and equaling in strength the 
gun-metal blade of greater dimensions. 

Since the launch of the “Colossus,” another ironclad, to be called 
the “ Rodney,” has been laid down and commenced at the Chatham 
Dock-Yard. She is to be a barbette ship, and will carry ten heavy 
guns. Her length between the perpendiculars is 325 feet; extreme 
breadth, 68 feet; depth of hold, 28 feet 24 inches. She is to have 
engines of 7000 horse-power, and will have a gross tonnage of 9158 
tons. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THREE estates, officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, com- 
bine to make up a military body. Their relative importance is hard 
to fix. Without officers an army would be a mob; without privates a 
sham ; without non-commissioned officers a loose assemblage of inhar- 
monious parts. There is, and must be between the officer and the 
private a distance and degree of reserve, that in the absence of some 
intermediary would tend constantly to weaken that mutual confidence 
which is necessary to effective action. This intermediary is found in 
the non-commissioned officer. Without, therefore, in the least de- 
tracting from the importance of the officer or the private, we are entirely 
safe in assuming the indispensability of the non-commissioned officer 
as a component part of the military body. His position is necessarily 
a difficult and delicate one, demanding a high order of character and 
ability. He must be brave, discreet, intelligent, and loyal. Whether 
in quarters or on the march, on the field of battle or in bivouac, he is 
in constant and close relation with the men of the command to which 
he belongs, and on his example and influence depend to a very large 
degree the spirit and efficiency of the whole. A factor so poten- 
tial in the attainment of the best military results is certainly worthy 
of the fostering care of Congress, and measures designed to improve 
the condition and to increase the efficiency of the non-commissioned 
officers of the army ought to receive its most attentive consideration. 
The point in respect of which legislative action, affecting non-commis- 
sioned officers, is now most needed is the making provision for the 
superannuated and disabled among them, who by their being retained 
on the rolls keep back younger and more capable men. To discharge 
them outright would be a hardship which their officers are very loath to 
inflict upon men who have grown old in the faithful discharge of duty. 
It is proposed, therefore, to provide for their retirement on three-quar- 
ters pay, the same as is done with superannuated or disabled commis- 
sioned officers. The Military Committee of the House has the subject 
under advisement, and expects soon to report a bill meeting the point 
in question. It is believed that if such a bill shall pass it will not only 
accomplish the present relief aimed at, but will permanently influence 
for good the whole body of non-commissioned officers of the army, by 
giving an assurance of provision in old age to those who by long and 
faithful service shall entitle themselves to enjoy its benefits. 
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In the darkest days of the Rebellion there came to our country a young 
and energetic captain of Spanish engineers, selected by his government 
for his abilities and for his known attachment to our people, to report 
whatever might strike him as worthy of especial notice in our method 
of warfare. On his return to Madrid, Captain Olanéta made volu- 
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minous reports to the War Department, and afterwards published from 
the press of the Engineer Corps a volume entitled “ Estudios sobre 
Artilleria, Fortification y Marina Militar en la Guerra de los Estados 
Unidos.” This work is full of interesting matter, and is one of the 
best technical descriptions of the materiel of our service in existence. 
Shortly after his return, Captain Olanéta was transferred to duty under 
the minister of war, and subsequently to the infantry, where he was 
promoted to the grade of colonel, and detailed as superintendent of the 
Royal Military Academy. Two years ago he was appointed military 
attaché to the Spanish legation at Washington, and has been busily 
engaged in following our progress in military inventions, when he was 
overtaken by the silent messenger of death on Sunday, the 30th of April. 
Colonel Olanéta was a true gentleman and an accomplished soldier ; 
his noble character and genial disposition had endeared him to a host 
of friends among our countrymen as well as his own. The funeral 
ceremonies took place on May 4, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York, and were of the most imposing nature, the following gentlemen 
acting as pall-bearers: Major-Generals Daniel E. Sickles and George 
W. Cullum, U.S.A.; Major-General John Watts de Peyster, N.G.S.N.Y.; 
Colonel T. Bailey Myers, U.S. Volunteers; the Marquis de Podestad ; 
Colonel the Marquis de Cervera, of his Catholic Majesty’s service ; 
Commander Montejo, of the Spanish navy; and Commissary Baar- 
mord. Batteries M and A, Fifth Artillery, under Brevet Brigadier- 
General Jackson, acted as a guard of honor by direction of the 
Honorable Secretary of War. The army was represented by Gen- 
eral Whipple, and the navy by Commodore Charles H. Baldwin ; 
Sefior Uriate, the Spanish consul-general, and Sefior Cuerva, the vice- 
consul ; Sefior Chacon and Sefior Vahamonde, of the Spanish lega- 
tion, representing the minister. The cathedral was crowded, many 
distinguished persons from Washington and New York being present. 


GENERAL HAZEN is preparing to dispatch supply expeditions to the 
stations established last year under his direction at Lady Franklin Bay 
and Point Barrow, Alaska. These stations were established primarily 
to prosecute meteorological observations and researches in the Arctic 
regions of America with a view to facilitate and perfect the study of 
the weather to which the Signal Service Bureau addresses itself. In 
addition, however, to the purely meteorological data sought to be ob- 
tained by their establishment, it was hoped and expected that a large 
amount of facts would be collected relating to the zoology, botany, and 
geology of the regions in which the stations are placed. The expedi- 
tions now preparing will carry out the needed supplies for the two 
stations, together with such magnetic and other scientific apparatus as 
may be necessary to take the observations agreed upon by the Inter- 
national Polar Conference, and will bring back all men who have 
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become disabled. Lieutenant Powell, of the Signal Service, will have 
charge of the expedition for Point Barrow, and Major Bebee of the one 
for Lady Franklin Bay. The arrival out of these supply expeditions 
will be a joyous event for the officers and men who for a year have 
toiled amid the solitude of the cheerless regions where they are stationed. 








WHEN Rear-Admiral John Rodgers died a great spirit was quenched. 
Son of one of the most distinguished of our naval heroes, he inherited 
from his sire dauntless courage and a coolness that in time of danger 
never deserted him. His was one of the great souls that rose to meet 
the shock of all emergencies. To recapitulate his services in the col- 
umns of a service magazine would be idle, for they are known to all 
our readers, and when the generations yet unborn read the history of 
their country, they will find nothing finer recorded there than the story 
of brave John Rodgers, who took his turreted ironclad to sea in a gale 
of wind to test the sea-going quality of the monitors, and who, at an 

earlier date in the war, fought a good fight at Fort Darling, one of the 
least known of naval engagements, and yet one of the hottest affairs of 
the Rebellion. For four hours that May day, twenty years ago, Rodgers 
fought the “Galena” against the rebel batteries on Drury’s Bluff, and 
only retired from the fight when every shot and shell in his magazine 
and shell-room was gone. The “Galena” came out of that engagement 
with two-thirds of her crew dead or wounded. And with all his 
bravery John Rodgers was to those he loved as gentle as a dove, and 
in all relations of life he was ever the Christian gentleman, illustrating 
in his daily walk the spirit of Bayard Taylor’s noble lines,— 



























‘¢ The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.”’ 







COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. Ep1tor,—The interest evinced by all in the sad fate of De Long and his com- 
panions has made me think that a personal reminiscence in regard to that officer 
would not prove uninteresting to your readers. 

Almost immediately after the close of the war of the Rebellion (if we are per- 
mitted to call it so any more) the writer was ordered to the steam-sloop ‘* C——,’’ 
bound to the European station. 

Our commander-in-chief had orders for the vessels of the squadron to visit as 
many ports as possible in all parts of Europe, so as to show the flag, long unseen 
in the usual ports of call, and never seen before in some places which we visited. 
The officers were to be encouraged to see as much as possible of all countries visited, 
to rub off the rust of four years of fighting and blockade duty. 

This was most fortunate for us, as we went everywhere, from St. Petersburg 
to Cairo, that our draught of water allowed, and we had a most- delightful cruise. 
The worst part of it was the start, for we sailed from Boston about Christmas-time, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the pilot and the warning sight of all the coasters 
and fishermen putting into Provincetown for a harbor. 

Our ship was badly stowed. We were shoved off from the navy-yard wharf 
with the berth-deck crammed full of spare rigging, lumber, and other stores. Our 
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trim was all out, the ship being so dreadfully by the head that she “ would neither 
steer, tack, nor wear.”’ Our rigging had been set up in severe winter weather, our 
decks leaked, we had rather an inexperienced set of officers, and a crew not much 
better. This state of affairs was soon changed when we arrived upon the station, 
but in the mean time, our captain, having received his sailing orders, determined to 
gotosea. ‘He wasn’t afraid of a gale of wind,” and the consequence of it all was 
that we were very nearly lost on the second night out, in a gale of wind, on “Georges.” 
We lay in the trough of the sea with our decks full of water, losing boats, and 
pumping and bailing for life. Men were maimed, one old man died of exposure, 
and our captain was pitched from one side to the other, sustaining injuries which 
kept him in his cot a long time. Fortunately, the engines stood the call upon them, 
and so did the firemen, who, battened down as they were, were whisky-ed and oat- 
mealed into working without regard to watches. We had a tell-tale compass in the 
wardroom, and for a long time I watched it as-we lay smothered by the sea and 
trembling like an ox beaten down by a sledge-hammer. At last, after much throb- 
bing and racing of engines and screw, we began to come to. The struggles of the 
ship to free herself from water were rewarded by success,—storm-sails were set and 
the ship was safe. 

I may say that this performance, and one or two others of a like nature, ren- 
dered a court of inquiry necessary as soon as we joined the flag-ship. The first 
lieutenant was made a scapegoat, sent home, and soon “ wholly retired.” 

In the midst of the gale I made acquaintance with De Long. He was one of 
the midshipmen. I had not then learned to know one of them by name, but had 
noticed him during the few days we had been on board,—a large-framed, rather 
stout young man, active and bustling in his duty, and wearing “‘ pince-nez”’ glasses. 
He was prepossessing, hearty, and cheery in look and manner, and sailor-like in 
bearing and appearance, in spite of the glasses. 

Well, in the very height of the gale this young man staggered in to me and 
said, ‘‘ Doctor, I want to go on deck, but I can’t; I’m too dead sick.’’ The fact is 
that the atmosphere in that battened-down ship was enough to make any one sick, 
let alone the motion. His fellows had succumbed long before, and had been brought 
into the wardroom as the dryest place to lie. They had only had the experience of 
one or two summer practice cruises, and this rough work was too much for them, 
willing as they were. I told De Long to lie down with the rest on some steerage 
mattresses placed upon deck, and covered him over with a pea-jacket. After a day 
or two things were all right again; we got some hot food, dried the wet clothes, and 
basked in the sunshine. De Long was about the first to regain the briskness and 
good humor which always characterized him. 

Promotion was rapid in those days, in the lower grades especially, and we had 
not been very long in commission when De Long and several others entered the 
wardroom. One of these, by the by, was poor Ben Long Edes, who was killed last 
summer, at Newport, by a torpedo. They were a very nice set of young men, and 
our mess was rather improved by the infusion of young blood, but, like all young- 
sters, they would have some fun. 

During a visit of the ship to Palermo the fiend tempted them to buy half a 
dozen of the large pipes, with four holes, which the Sicilian peasants and shepherds 
play while watching and leading their flocks upon the mountain-side. The ward- 
room was at once made a Pandemonium by the efforts of amateurs upon a new 
instrument. It was worse than cats on a back-roof. Upon remonstrance a treaty 
was made. The pipers were only to play on Saturday night after dinner. At that 
time they serenaded for an hour, the compact being otherwise loyally kept. De Long 
was always the leader, but he and the others seldom went too far with their cater- 
wauling. 

At last, however, the ‘‘Falernian flutes,’? as somebody called them, were 
voted a nuisance by all but the performers, and I confess that whenever I could 
find one carelessly left about I shoved it out of the air-port. Great search and 
tribulation ensued, and, finally, suspicion as to the author of the deed. Deputa- 
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tions came: first, to know if I had seen the pipes; secondly, to know whether 
they were overboard. But no satisfactory answer did they receive. 

When I finally found the last one, carelessly left on the table in the hurry of 
fire-quarters, I did not like to throw it overboard. I really liked ‘“‘the boys,” and 
I believe they liked me, and I thought that possibly the pipe might be resurrected 
with great effect toward the end of the cruise,—say the last week. So the instru- 
ment was stuck up in a “‘ strake’’ in the knee in my room, and, after great lamen- 
tation, the thing was forgotten. 

It so happened that about six months before the end of the cruise I was called 
home by private affairs, and left the ship suddenly, forgetting in my hasty packing 
the ‘‘ Falernian flute.’” When the state-room came to be painted and arranged for 
my successor, the flute was discovered, and great, I am informed, were the re- 
joicings consequent thereupon. Fortunately for myself, I was far away from the 
sounds elicited from the instrument. 

Upon the arrival of the ship in the United States, the question arose as to who 
was to become the possessor of the pipe, and it was finally decided to settle rival 
claims by sending it to me as a delicate tribute of regard. I was then stationed at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and one day I received by express an oblong 
box containing that blessed ‘‘ Falernian,’’ done up tastily in blue ribbons, and ac- 
companied by a formal letter from De Long, as president of the meeting, vesting 
the property in me. 

The charges upon the box were unpaid, and were by no means inconsiderable. 
After a musing smile at the scenes brought to memory by the sight of the instru- 
ment, I laid it away among other odds and ends, and forgot all about it. 

- Years passed, and one day I sawin the public prints that De Long was to com- 
mand an Arctic expedition, and was to sail immediately. My first impulse was to 
wait until he got to San Francisco and then send him the “ flute” in a box—O. O. D. 
But then I thought that would be rather a rough joke upon a man who was loaded 
with the responsibility of the last preparations for such a voyage ; so I wrote to him, 
saying that I was much interested in the enterprise of my old messmate, and that 
I felt tempted to send him the “ Falernian flute” to enliven the long night which 
he must encounter, and hoping that he would play it in the highest latitude he 
might reach, and then, upon his safe return, deliver it to me, in which case I would 
have an appropriate inscription put upon it, and treasure it forever. 

In reply I got the following note, in De Long’s clear, firm, beautiful hand : 


‘‘ EspittT HousEz, WasHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1879. 

‘“My DEAR Doctor,—I was agreeably surprised yesterday by the receipt of 
your kind letter of May 1. 

‘‘Thanks very much for your expressions of regard and interest in my under- 
taking. 

‘« However unwilling I am to deprive you of the ‘ Falernian,’ which I know 
must have soothed and sustained you by an unfaltering trust in its musical capaci- 
ties on many occasions, still I do not object to adding to its reputation in your mind 
by carrying it into the Arctic Circle; and I trust I may live to return it to your 
hands in its original vigor and beauty of tone. 

‘Tf sent to my address, ‘ Herald Office, New York,’ it will reach me. 

‘¢ Faithfully yours, 
“Gro. W. De Lona.” 


So I sent the pipe, with its faded blue ribbons, just as the poor fellow had amused 
himself in trimming it years before. 

Beside that plaything of a shepherd’s pipe, how many other strange odds and 
ends lie buried in that shattered hulk in the dark, mysterious Arctic! How many 
pretty conceits and decorations made by loving women’s hands! How many pic- 
tures of sweethearts and wives! How many last letters! How many buried hopes! 

Epwp. SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director U. S. Navy. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


THE Army and Navy Gazette (London) speaks as follows of the new edition of 
Colonel H. Schaw’s “‘ Defense and Attack of Positions and Localities’: «‘ At the 
time that this work was first published the state of infantry and cavalry tactics was 
most unsettled. Since then, however, much has been done towards perfecting the 
organization of all arms of the service, and in laying down the tactics which are to 
be adopted in modern and civilized warfare. The changes that have been accom- 
plished during recent years have seriously affected the questions which were treated 
of by the author in his character as lecturer, and consequently in this, the second 
edition, the necessary revisions and modifications have been introduced.” 


GENERAL WILLIAM T. StRYKER, Adjutant-General of New Jersey, in a hand- 
somely printed pamphlet of forty-five pages tells anew, in graceful and graphic 
style, the story of the participation in the Virginia campaign of 1781 of the New 
Jersey Continental Line. These gallant men had taken part in the operations 
before Quebec, had opened the battle at Brandywine, had suffered severely at Ger- 
mantown, and had distinguished themselves in Sullivan’s campaign against the 
Six Nations, and although at the beginning of the closing year of the war, under 
the stress of suffering produced by want of food, clothing, and pay, they had been 
betrayed into an unsoldierly exhibition of discontent, they thoroughly re-established 
their good name in the Virginia campaign, and fully entitled themselves to share 
with their comrades the glory of the great triumph in which it resulted. 


Tue “ Bulletin of the American Geographical Society” (No. 1, 1882) contains 
an extremely interesting paper by General George W. Cullum, U.S.A., on the 
Acropolis of Athens, illustrated with a plan of the citadA and temples. Although 
the visit which it describes to the land 

“Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Pheebus sprung,” 
was made thirty years ago, the subject is one of perennial freshness, and we never 
tire of aught that helps us to recall the glorious memories of that birthplace and 
arena of all that is greatest in art, eloquence, and literature. 

The one other paper in the same number of the “ Bulletin’ is by Mr. George 
Kennan, author of ‘‘Tent Life in Siberia,’ and gives a graphic and instructive 
account of the desolate region, which possesses just now a fresh though painful 
interest for American readers as being the scene of the closing acts in the drama of 
the ‘‘ Jeannette” expedition. 


LIFE AND HEALTH FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Physicians have Preseribed over Half a Million Packages of 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


And have found this BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD 
indispensable in the treatment of all Diseases of Debility, and in all 
Mental or Nervous Disorders. 

It restores to the busy, active brain of man or woman the energy and ability that has been lost by 
disease, worry or overwork. It restores vitality where there has been debility and nervousness, and pre- 


vents loss of memory and brain fatigue; it is a regenerator of the tired brain and nerves, 
In impaired vitality it restores to the system that which has been wasted in excitement, in abuses, in 


excessive bodily or mental emotions. 
It prevents consumption and other diseases of debility. 


No brain worker can afford to be without this brain food.—Rev. Dr. Bostwick. 
EF. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 
For Sale by Druggists; or by mail in P. O. order, bill or postage stamps, $1.00. Maw, Son & Thompson, London. 
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